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THE FLOWER OF THE FAMILY. 


BY MRS. 1, 


LIKE a green oasis in the desert to the 
thirsty traveller was the Chase family to the 
census takers and statisticians. While such 
families exist, those people whose hearts are 
so sorely troubled in such matters, and who 
prophesy in dolorous numbers the total 
eclipse of the universal Yankee nation, should 
thank God and take courage. There were 
Charles, and ‘Thomas, and Samuel, and 
James, and Henry, and George, and John, 
not to mention the girls, which were regu- 
larly and artistically sandwiched between, 
making thirteen all told. 

We all know how certain characteristics 
inhere in certain families, ranning through 
sticeceding generations, the predominant 
peculiarity. I do not therefore mention it 
at all, to the disparagement of the Chase 
family, that they were plain-looking, very 
plain-looking indeed, 

But one day, when the heavens hung low, 
the gods siniled on the Chase family, and 
gave them Gustavus Washington. A rare 
and beautiful flower in a garden of homely 
weeds. It was a red-letter day in the Chase 
calendar—a day which stood for an epoch in 
the family history. Ifenceforth all events 
were reckoned from it, as ordinary people 
date fram the Christian Era. This and that 
thing took place either before or after Gus- 
tavus Washington was born, the precise time 
being given in weeks, months or ‘years, but 
radiating always from that one great, su- 
preime, central event. 

From the moment Gustavus Washington 
opened his wonderful lapis-lazuli eyes upon 
the admiring cirele of relatives and friends, 
he was declared unanimously the flower of 
the family. And I wish to say here, that, 
however you may blame him by-and-by, do 
not forget that he oecupied a position partic- 
ularly favorable to the destruction of modesty, 
self-distrust and generosity of character, 
even if nature had endowed him with those 
traits originally. 

Ido not know as John was plainer than 
his elder brothers, but coming so near to the 
flower, the contrast was sharper. There 
were scarcely eighteen months between them, 
and it was a perpetual maryel to everybody 
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how two children, coming so near together, 
could beso unlike. ‘The neighbors, as well 
as the friends of the family, never forgot to 
remark and enlarge upon it whenever the 
two boys were present, and the parents made 
ita sort of staple subject for conversation, 
OF course, this was sweet incense to the 
flower, but alas for the poor despised weed! 

As the Chase boys grew to manhood, one 
after another learned some mechanical trade, 
and were content. Very likely they would 
be simple plodders all their days, and be 
reckoned with “the masses,” where, by the 
way, so few are willing to be reckoned. But 
they were quite content to be plodders, 
doubtless thinking—if they thought of it at 
all—what an overwhelming majority their 
shle could boast. The girls, of whom there 
were six, depended on getting married. 
Everybody knows this is the right and proper 
thing for girls fo do. A man fits his sons for 
some certain and remunerative business, 
but his daughters must risk their chance of 
pleasing some man’s fancy for their “support.” 
And so we have—and while this. one-sided 
systetn of education and of ideas prevails, 
shall continue to have—the shameful spec- 
tacle of youth and beauty selling itself for 
gold, with the anxious parents a little in the 
background, adroitly manipulating the mar- 
ket. Is it any wonder that there are so 
many weak, vain, helpless and frivolous 
women in the world ? 

Rather to the relief of the paternal Chase, 
his three eldest daughters had sueceeded in 
fulfilling their destiny, and were off his 
hands. The three that’ remained were wait- 
ing for their time to come with commend- 
able patience. If they ever felt like giving 
destiny a nudge, it was more from a spirit of 
sacrifice than from any feeling of selfishness. 
“For,” they said, in a coolly logical way, “if 
there were fewer of us at home to provide 
for, Gustavus Washington could have better 
advantages.” 

I believe Thave not mentioned that Gus- 
tavus Washington was a genius as well asa 
beauty. How far the former was dependent 
on the latter, I am not prepared to say, but 
everybody united in declaring that -he was- 
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“smart.” We had such an easy debonair 
manner, was so graceful of speech and move- 
ment, that it was early decided that some- 
thing better than a mechanic or farmer must 
be made of Aim, Nature had very evidently 
intended him for one of the “ professions »— 
which is supposed to be some ninety-nine 
billions of miles in a straight line above 
simple “trades.” And so Mr. and Mrs, 
Chase decided that Gussie should ‘honor the 
law with his graces of person and brillianee 
of intellect, and that brought them to the 
consideration of another important matter, 
namely, the sending of their boy to college; 
and this was also decided affirmatively, 

From this time the family exchequer be- 
came a source of continual care and anxiety. 
A New England farmer has not always a 
conmmand of ready money in very large quan- 
tities, particularly if his family is of the patri- 
archal order. And so it came to be the one 
thought and purpose of the family to contrive 
and save, that thereby the beauty and genius 
of the family might be exalted. Possibly 
they were not altogether unselfish. Very 
likely they pictured to themselves the glory 
and lustre which would fall on the name of 
Chase through this brilliant member of the 
family. Yet still [think they would have 
submitted quite uncomplainingly to abase- 
ment and obscurity, if only he were honored, 
admired and exalted. 

Well, the years ran on and brought them 
at last to the consummation of their hopes 
and dreams. In Jess than three weeks Gus- 
tavus was to enter on his collegiate course, 

Lhave purposely neglected saying anything 
of Gustavus Chase’s character or disposition, 
preferring it should develop itself with the 
story; and I will only say now, that if he was 
not amiable, he certainly must have been a 
very unreasonable fellow, for he had been 
praised, petted, wailed on and deferred to 
ever since he was born. His mother de- 
clared daily that he was the sweetest-tem- 
pered and most unselfish child she had. 

® Te is so different from John! she said, 
nearly every day of her life. It always was a 
habit of hers to contrast him with John, and 
always to Jolin’s disadvantage. If he heard 
it, and grew a little more cold, and quiet, and 
reticent, is it any great marvel ? 

The cool white fog laid its moist fingers on 
the heated pulse of Nature, and spicy odors, 
that had hidden all day in the forests and 
meadows, came sweeping up the drowsy up- 


lands in little breezy battalions. Gustavus. 


Chase stood leaning on the pasture bars, 
waiting for John to come up with the cows, 
Perhaps the contrast between the two broth- 
ers was never sharper than at that moment. 
John's plain face was not improved by the 
coarse dingy straw hat, with its low crown 
and drooping rim, which hid atl but the sal- 
low sun-burned cheeks and thin firm lips, 
The checked cotton shirt and pantaloons 
were soiled and worn, and the step that came 
up the grassy path was not elastic enough for 
twenty-one years, 

“Tsay, Jolin,” Gustavus cried, switching 
off the white downy heads of the dandelions 
with a dainty little rattan be carried in his 
hand, “this farmer's life is an awful prosy 
affair, isn’t it? Ian glad P’'m out of it!” 
shrugging his shoulders with a little gesture 
of disdain. 

John glaneed up and took in the whole 
picture. A background of green meadow and 
leafy orchard, a slender graceful figure clad 
in glossy white linen, a white girlish-looking 
hand idly swinging a stylish leghorn hat to 
and fro, ‘The air lifted the clustering rings 
of dark chestnut hair from a broad snowy 
forehead, beneath which looked out the 
rarest of soft bewildering eyes of the deepest, 
tenderest blue. 

“T dowt wonder people contrast us,” he 
said, under his breath; “how handsome he 
is!’ And he gazed in a sort of fascination 
on the bright, glowing, faultless face and 
elegant figure. He so worshipped beauty 
in anything—this dark, plain, grave, awk- 
ward youth. 

The cattle came up and waited for him, 
He let down the bars slowly, then slowly put 
them up again. Perhaps it was weariness, 
perhaps absence of mind that kept him so 
silent, Ido not, however, think that it once 
occurred to him that the graceful young fel- 
low, leaning idly against the fence, might 
have done that little, when ke had been in 
the field since sunrise. Ue had never ex- 
pected any manual labor of “ Gussie,” and 
though but a year and a half older than he, 
he felt a sort of fatherly care of him, and 
looked upon him as still, somehow, a child to 
be petted and indulged. 

But, as they walked side ‘by side up the 
long clover-bordered lane, the sharp contrast 
between his brother’s grace and’ beauty and 
his own plainness and awkwardness forced it- 
self upon him oppressively. A faint fecling of 
bitterness and rebellion stirred in his heart 


at this unequal distribution of favors, 
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Just then there was a sudden whirr of car- 
riage wheels, and glancing through the apple- 
boughs to the road, he caught a confused 
glitter of silver-mounted harnesses, jetty 
horses, glossy broadcloth, fleecy muslin and 
scarlet ribbons. It was only an instant, and 
yet he saw more—a perfect blonde face set 
in sunny curls, the red lips parted in a smile, 
asmile which (he saw this too) his brother 
returned with a faint culor rising in his face. 
There was a little moment of silence, and 
then Gustavus sald, coloring still more, but 
speaking in an easy confident tone: 

“Maybe Vil take a short eut to ‘wealth 
and respectability’ when I get through at 
Williams. It would be easier than law, and 
a good deal pleasanter”? And he laughed 
lightly. 

“And more honorable,’ John said, turning 
abruptly, a sudden fire flaming in his gray 
eyes. 

“Nonsense, John! Don’t go to riding 
your high horse, for goodness sake, A fellow 
jsn’t to blame if a girl likes him, as I know 
of,” he continued in a half-injured half-grati- 
fied tone. “Some fellows,” he went on, 
“ wouldn't act as “honorable? as you call it, 
asI. But I want May to have a fair chance, 
and I’m not afraid of the result. Of course, 
we understand ourselves without any prom- 
ises. You see we are both so young, and 
then there’s no knowing what may turn up 
in my favor, and it’s one's duty tp make the 


most of his chances, especially if he’s poor, as- 


IT am.” 

Jolin made no reply, but the thin lips shut 
themselves together savagely, and the gray 
eyes darkened and flashed ominously under 
the friendly shelter of the broad-brimmed 
hat, as he went up the path to the house, 

“After you get the chores done, John, you 
had better go down after Gussie’s trunk, I 
guess,” his mother said, coming to the door 
with the milk-pails. “He went down and 
picked it out this afternoon, and told Mr. 
Blodget you would come after it this evening. 
Tyont be much to run down with the 
wheelbarrow.” 

He took the pails from ber hand without 
looking up or speaking and turned away. Just 
at that moment Gustavus sauntered up, and 
threw himself down on the green velvety 
sward, and smiled brightly up in his moth- 
er’s face. 

« John’s in the dumps again,” she said, in 
a vexed tone. “I never saw such a disposi- 
tion as that boy has.” 


0, he enjoys it,” laughed Gustavus, care- 
lessly. “Everybody to their tastes, you 
know.” 

“Tfonly he had your disposition, Gussie,” 
she replied, sighing faintly. “ But then, you 
always were different in everything.” 

The west wind caught up the words—even 
the faint sigh—and bore them with sharp 
distinctness to the cars of the offending 
John. For an instant the firm lips quivered 
as if in some sudden spasm of fierce patn, 
then they grew hard and set again, and the 
fire damed out in the cool gray eyes, giving a 
sort of illumination to the sallow face, with 
its thin sharply-cut features. 

He paused a moment before he begat his 
work, and let his eyes wander across the long 
stretch of meadow-land, past the winding 
alder-fringed river, past the tangle of feathery 
ferns and wild roses that skirted a shallow 
rush-bordered pool, then past more green 
meadows to a long sloping hilf, where, amid 
tall trees, the slant sunset Hght burnishing 
its windows with rosy fire, the home of pretty 
May Atherton looked down ‘upon the sur- 
rounding farmhouses and cottages with some- 
thing of that commanding, superior air which 
characterized its owner, Judge Atherton. 

The angry defiant light died out of John 
Chase’s eyes, and a strange tenderness soft- 
ened the lips just now so cold and hard. A 
woodbird, poised on a swaying alder, sang a 
soft clear song of triumph. The sun, from 
behind the hills, sent a sudden shower of 
golden arrows into the treetops, tipping the 
sombre plumes of the pines with pale flames, 
and ftilumining the drifts of light fog, sent 
them down into the valleys and meadows. 

The plain dark face of the rapt gazer grew 
almost beautiful. Not with the sensuous 
beauty of rounded outline and soft coloring, 
but with the finer, more impalpable beauty 
of thought and expression. Ie turned to 
his homely tasks, all the weariness and hard- 
ness gone from his face. Nature, who knows 
her own, had comforted him with that rare 
and subtile art she so well understands, 

Returning, he met his eldest brother 
Charles, half way up the path. Ile saw in- 
stantly that something was wrong. 

"Come back, John,’ he said, abruptly, 
walking steadily down the path, whither 
John followed him. 

By-and-by he faced suddenly round, “ The 
bank has failed—miserably failed, and five 
cents on a dollar is more than the stock- 
holders will get,” he said, excitedly. “The 
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whole concern is, and has been for some time, 
a mere shell, it seems. Now it has broken 
in and revealed its emptiness.” 

John did not ask what bank. To the 
Chases there was but one bank, and that 
the one in which they had taken shares, with 
the hope of increasing their little hoard of 
savings which were to defray Gustavus 
Washington’s expenses at college, 

“Are you sure this is trae, Charles?” he 
asked, atter a moment’s silence, 

“Thad itfrom LeBaron; he’s lost every 
dollar he’s worth by it,and ought to know,” 
he answered, testily. 

“Well, I guess Gus wont get to college this 
year!” ‘ 

“Ym sorry for the old folks, it'll bea heavy 
disappointment to them, they’ve looked for- 
ward to itso long. But it’s as much as I 
ean do to look out for my own family. I wish 
father would come,” he added, with an anx- 
ious glance down the dim dusky road. “I 
expect he will be quite broken down; you 
know he hasn’t been very well, lately, and 
he’s getting along towards seventy. Only 
this morning he said to me that ’twould be 
the proudest and happiest day of his life when 
his boy came home from college, a mateh for 
anybody’s boys. You knew he always speaks 
of him as ‘his boy ’—as if he’d only one!” 

“O, that’s because he’s the flower of the 
family !? John said, quickly, a faint tinge of 
bitterness in his tone, ‘Then, as if ashamed 
of such a spirit at such a time, he added, 
hastily: “Father and mother must not be 
disappointed — they shall not! PIL work 
nights to pay Gussie’s expenses, before they 
shall be!” 

“That's just like you, John!’ said the 
elder brother, brightening up wonderfully, 
“Said 1 to Tom, ‘Jolin will manage it, some- 
way, you depend? You see we have all got 
families, all but you, and it’s about all we ean 
do to look out for our own, and, maybe, lay 
up a few dollars against a rainy day. ‘That, 
you know, is every man’s duty—that is, every 
man who has a family,” he explained, hastily. 

“Father is coming,” John interrupted, 
sharply, and turned to go up to the house, 

“Tm so glad you take it so casy, John,” his 
brother said, approvingly. “ You're such an 
odd still fellow, but you always carry a thing 
through, I wish ‘twas you that was going to 
college, on my life, I do, John!” 

A sudden flame leaped to the cheeks and 
eyes of quiet Jolin Chase, and for an instant 
the blood surged wildly through his veins. 


Ah! ifonly he could! But the twilight shad- 
ows hid the light in his face as well as the 
pain, and so Charles dreamed not that either 
was there. The voice that replied after a 
moment was very steady and cheerful, and 
Charles never looked much below the sur- 
face of things. Jolin’s whole life had been a 
series of sacrifices of some sort for his hand- 
some brother, and it seemed only right and 
natural that it should continue to be so to 
the end of the chapter. 

“Tt—it’s all over, boys,’ Mr. Chase said, 
drearily, letting the reins fall from his nerve- 
less fingers. “It’s all gone—gone, O what 
will she—your mother—say ?” his voice sud- 
denly breaking, 

“ Leave it all to me, father,’ cried John, 
quickly. “Tl manage it. Gussie shall go to 
college just as you and mother have expect- 
ed, so don’t worry. I know all about the 
whole story—so we wont talk about it; it 
will only disturb us and do us uo good. We 
are not the only sufferers, so letitgo. There, 
lean on me,” putting his shoulder against 
the side of the wagon, and catefully steadying 
the descent of the suddenly broken-down 
man. 

“Yes, father, John will manage everything, 
don’t you worry one bit,” eried the hopeful 
Charles, who had grown all at once, very gen- 
erous—in enthusiasm! 





Judge Atherton had just folded his even- 
ing paper and sat with his glasses in his 
hand, looking down smilingly upon his young 
daughter May, whose fair face lay cavessingly 
against his own, when a sudden peremptory 
rap sounded through the house, ‘fhe caller, 
whoever he was, had disclaimed to use the 
bell. May sprang up in startled confusion 
and alarm, 

A servant opened the door. “A gentleman 
to see you, sir, on very particular and private 
business,” he said. 

“Rather alate hour—never mind, show 
the gentleman iu, Dick.” 

“Yes sir, but,” glancing at May, “he ex- 
pressly said you was to be quite alone, sir.” 

“Certainly; my daughter will withdraw. 
Very particular gentleman, isn’t he, pet?” 
pinching the pretty cheek and then kissing 
it. “Now rin up to bed, dear,” 

May Atherton had barely closed the door 
when Dick ushered in by another, the late 
caller. A look of surprise crossed Judge 
Atherton’s face when he saw John Chase, 
but he said, politely: 
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“@ood-evening; happy to see you, Mr. 
Chase,” just as scores of people utter like 
polite fictions every day. 

“T came to see you on a matter of busi- 
ness, sir? And young Chase came and stood 
directly before him, his thin face cool, and 
resolute, and determined, 

“Very well, young man, please to state it,” 
the judge answered, secretly wondering what 
there was about tais young farmer-boy that 
inspired him with such an involuntary feel- 
ing of respect for him. He knew the Chase 
boys—had always known them—but never 
thought of them as anything uncommon. 
But this one —he didu’t even, now know his 
name—seemed, somehow, different. He 
wondered he had never noticed the boy be- 
fore. 

“Thave come to you, Judge Atherton,” 
the young man began in aquict, self-con- 
tained way, “to ask the loan of five hundred 
dollars. My brother Gustavus, as you may 
be aware, expected to enter college at the 
next commencement. The Commercial 
Bank suspended yesterday, and all of our 
surplus means have gone down with it, But 
this hope, so long cherished by my parents, 
must not—shall not fail, too. Now what I 
ask of you is this: You hire extra work— 
perhaps a hundred, or hnndred and fifty dol- 
lars worth of work done ina year—” 

“Nearer two hundred,” interpolated the 
judge. 

© Well, I want to do this work. I will give 
you a mortgage on myself for the five hun- 
dred dollars. I to pay you in this extra work, 
as you may require it, I will pay you the 
interest on the whole from the beginning, 
but Iwill only take the money as needed. 
My object is, to be sure of means to pay my 
brother’s expenses. At present I want one 
hundred dollars. Will you Iet me have it 
upon such a surety ?” 

“Ttis avery novel one, Mr. Chase,” the 
judge replied, quietly, watching his face keen- 
ly, and with mere of intense interest than he 
had felt in anything since he retired from 
the bar, Somehow it carried him back to 
‘the old days of his activities and triumphs. 
“Suppose you should die, what would my 
mortgage be worth then?* he asked, with 
a coolly professional air, 

“Tshould not come to you if I had not 
been prepared for this, also,” John said, qui- 
etly. “I was named foran uncle, an odd 
eccentric man, who has bequeathed me in 
‘his will one thousand dollars on my twenty- 


fifth birthday. He has told me so, and he 
has told me that I cannot touch a penny of 
it until then, nor then, if I reveal the fact of 
the bequest to a single member of my family, 
I will give you a mortgage on this--or a pa- 
per transferring my claim to you—and you 
may be sure that if I die a single farthing in 
your debt, my Uncle John Denning will pay 
you. Ido not know why, butI believe I am 
afavorite of his. Of course I rely upon your 
honor never to mention anything of this to 
any human being. For myself I would not 
do sudh a thing—it seems almost dishonor- 
able, but for their sake, and for him upon 
whom their hopes centre so strongly, I am 
willing to do anything not positively wrong.” 

“Does any one know of this plan of 
yours ?” 

“No one, sir” 

“T thought not. Why don’t you go to col- 
lege yourself? I'll guarantee your success, 
Dut about this handsome brother of yours— 
well, to tell you the truth, I’ve very little 
faith in the flower of a family. They are not 
apt to be much else—not much else,young sir.” 

“But the money, sir—will you let me have 
it?” John interrupted, gravely. 

“Let you have it? To be sure I will, and 
on your own security, too!” he exclaimed, 
with unusual warmth, “TI don't want any 
other, Vll risk your living, a fellow with 
your determination never gives up life with- 
out a good tough fight for it. Yes, Vl take 
your ‘security. I like the idea of a mortgage 
on you, young man; I know you'll not deteri- - 
orate in value!’ And Judge Atherton 
laughed, pleased with his own wit, his own 
act, but more than all with the slight, quict 
young man, who stood up so boldly and fear- 
lessly before him, with such a look of steady, 
quiet resolute daring in his face. 

“There is one thing farther I must ask of 
you,” John said, as he was turning away 
after the business was concluded, For the 
first time a faint shadow of embarrassment 
was yisible in his manner, for he had been 
so much in earnest thathe had quite forgot- 
ten his usual timidity and awkwardness. “1 
do not wish this matter made public. I—I 
don’t want even your own family should 
know it.” 

“Tt shall be kept a profound secret, young 
sir,’ the judge replied, his admiration for the 
young man gaining strength every moment. 

After his caller had gone, dudge Atherton 
walked up and down the room, rubbing his 
hands in a little glow of enthusiast, 
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“Tt is decidedly refreshing in these days to 
come across such a fellow as that!” he said, 
enthusiastically. “Why, I believe 1 feel 
tiventy years younger for coming in contact 
with him! Self-sacrifice, energy, honesty, 
determination, calculation and modesty! 
Tem, it wont take a college to put him ahead 
in the world. But,” he added, musingly, “I 
would like to see him there; he ought to 
have the best possible chance, he would do 
credit to it, But this pretty brother of his— 
T’'ve seen him walking once or twice with 
May—I wonder if he’s worth the sacrifice 
that’s made for him? Ten chances to one 
he’s @ spooney.” 

Judge Atherton was rather surprised that 
May did not question him the next morning 
concerning his late visitor, IIe was very 
glad, however, that she did not, for he had 
promised to keep the matter secret, and he 
knew from past experience how next to im- 
possible it would be to do so if she set her- 
self to coaxing him. Butshe never alluded 
to it ever so remotely, a circumstance that 
puzzled him not a little, the more because 
he had taken a very great fancy to the young 
man, and he was often in his mind. 

Well, Commencement Day came, and with 
a thrill of pride and satisfaction Mr, and 
Mrs. Chase saw their favorite son entered as 
a candidate for collegiate honors, If there 
was any pinnacle of greatness yet unsealed 
by grace and genius—any summit unattain- 
able to human effort, Mrs. Chase, in her seeret 

- heart, believed that on such summit or pin- 
nacle her gifted and handsome Gustavus 
Washington would probably stand. Ah me! 
what glowing dreams filled the heavens with 
prophecy! What a beautiful hope and faith 
it was that freighted this fair ship sailing out 
of the old home-harbor so grandly and tri- 
umphantly! 

Of John, who had made this possible, there 
was no time to think, They knew he had 
hired the money, and was to pay it back in 
work. “Well, John coukin’t ever be any- 
thing bué a worker,” they said, complacently, 
“and this was all in his way. But Gustavus, 
ah, he was so different!” 

Time, the remorseless monarch, ran steadi- 
ly on, sublimely unconscious that the months 
and years he ruled off so rapidly did not bring 
all the rich fruition Hope had whispered they 
would, 

Gustavus had just entered on his third col- 
lege year when John received back from 
Judge Atherton the noyel mortgage he had 


given him, The loan had been paid, every 
dollar, and as he said when he received the 
paper from the judge’s hands, “ he belonged 
to himself, again.” . 

“You are glad, John?” Atherton asked, 
himself looking both pleased and sorry. 

“Yes, L am glad, because I have had to sit 
up pretty late to stully —I was so busy day 
and evening—and I think it has worn on 
me, lately. I cannot afford to lose’ my 
health.” : 

“Ah! studying, are you? What sort ofa 
course are you pursuing, if this is not ase: 
cret, also?” he asked, with cordial interest, 

“Well it is, rather,” coloring slightly, 
“That is, the folks at home do not know of 
it. Ido not mind your knowing it, however, 
since L know you can keep a seeret,” he add- 
ed, smiling, “ You see, I resolved when my 
brother went to Williams, to keep up with 
him in all his studies. Uncle Denning found 
it out some way—I suppose I must have Iet 
something drop that awakened his suspictons 
—and insisted upon buying me the necessary 
books, which made it much easier for me,” 
~ “Well! and have you kept up with your 
brother?” Atherton interrupted. 

“T have tried to, sir,” he answered, mod- 
estly. Ie would not tell the truth, that at 
each yacation he had been much ahead of 
Gustavus, 

“Tried! that’s it, young man. Well, if 
there is anything in my library that will help 
you any, you are welcome to the use of it. I 
like to help those who help themselves,” was 
the cordial answer. 

“Thank you. You have been very kind 
to me, always,” was the low-spoken reply, 
the firm lips grown suddenly tremulous with 
fecling. ; 

But John Chase never availed himself of 
the offér; indeed, he never came to the house, 
though more than once invited by its master. 
Strangely enough, he seemed to try to avoid 
all further intercourse or acquaintance with 
him, ; 

But Gustavus made ample amends for his 
brother's neglect on this score. He passed 
more than half the time at the “ Oaks,” when 
he was at home for the vacations. Mrs. 
Chase always spoke of May Atherton as the 
prospective wife of her favorite son. It is 
true she sometimes had her doubts if the 
alliance was “ hardly what Gussio might make 
—of course he could do better.” But, ordi- 
narily, she was very well satisfied, and never 
tired of talking about it to John, whom she 
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upbralded for his coldness In not showing 
more interest in his brother’s welfare. If 
“only he was a little more lke Gussie, what 
would she not give! He never sulked, nor 
was envious of others who were more fa- 
yored than himself.” ° 

The third year was something over half 
out, when one day John received the follow- 
ing letter from Gustavus: 


“Dear Joun:—l've got into a scrape and 
you must come on and help me out. Bring 
the money~I guess a hundred dollars will 
do it—and come as soon as possible. If it 
isn’t settled some way, I suppose they'll turn 
me out, and I don’t really like the idea, 
though, just between you and I, this college 
business is a stupendous humbug, besides be- 
ingabore, THowever, I guess I can stand 
one year more, Of course you'll not mention 
it to the old folks; you’ve got one merit, any- 
way, old fellow, you're close-mouthed, and I 
know you wont refuse to do me so small a 
favor as this, I'll remember you when J’m 
master at the ‘Oaks.’ Come immediately, 
and be sure you bring the money. Gus. 


It was a very sober, pained face that looked 
up from the reading of that letter. This 
was not the first “scrape” out of which he 
had helped the young collegian, and there: 
was a grave doubt in his mind if he was do- 
ing just right—if he was not, somehow, ac- 
eessory to the wrong, Beside, where was 
the money—the hundred dollars Gustavus 
spoke of so carelessly—to come from? He 
was sorely tempted to let him depend on 
himself, once. But the thought of his father 
and mother, whose hearts were bound up in 
his success, nerved him to still another sacri- 
fice, He hnd managed to lay aside fifty dol- 
lars for clothing which he much needed. 
This he decided at once to take—but where 
was the other fifty to come from? THe sat a 
momentin ‘thought, and then thrusting the 
letter Into his pocket, arose hastily and went 
up to his chamber, 

« John,” his mother calledy just as he was 
opening his chamber door, “it does seem as 
if you might try to.be.p dittle company for 
your father and me, sometimes! Gussie never 
shuta himself up like a hermit, But then 
you never was alike, in anything,” she added, 
with the usual sigh. 

John Chase was nota saint, by any means, 
aud just now he was sorely tried, I am not 
atallashamed to record that he’ slammed 
the door between them—a very decided slam, 


too, just at this point. It only had the effect 
of sending Mrs, Chase off in ber usual pane- 
gyric of Gustavus Washington’s disposition 


-and good qualities, and contrasting them 


with John’s “ temper” and general seltish- 
ness, 

John, in the meantime, was bending over 
a table whereon were spread several unfin- 
ished drawings, and long after his mother 
had forgotten his shortcomings in sleep, he 
worked steadily and rapidly. It was nearly 
daylight when he gathered them together, 
depositing them in a rade portfolio with a 
sigh of relief. 

“They ought to bring that, at least,” he 
said, as he rose and lifted the curtain, It 
was already growing faintly golden in the 
east. Ife must leave in the first train, so there 
was no time for sleep, even if he could have 
slept with so busy a brain and so sad a heart, 

Reaching Williamstown, almost the first 
thing he heard was sqme men talking of the 
“expulsion of young Chase from college,” 
that morning, and he also learned in the 
saine way that his offence had been the tak- 
ing of a check from a fellow-student’s letter, 
aud obtaining, and spending the money, 

Poor John! He felt as if he should sink 
into the earth, And this was the end of all 
his efforts and sacrifices in his behalf! 

“Tam very sorry on your account, my dear 
young man,” the president said, when he 
sought him, asking if the verdict was final. 
« But the offence is too grave to be passed 
over, or covered up. Besides, it is not his 
first misdemeanor, and, really, I don’t think 
it benefits him much being here, any way.” 

Bad news is proverbially swift. When the 
brothers reached home they found that it had 
out-travelled them, and everybody knew it. 
John’s face was scarlet with pain and morti- 
fieation as they walked up the street, but 
Gustavus was his usual smiling, gay, noncha- 
lant self, feeling more than anything a secret 
sense of relief that he had got away from 
college. 

The shame, disappointment and sorrow of 
the parents vanished under the charm of his 
handsome face, gay speech and debonair 
manner. He explained everything so smooth- 
ly— he only borrowed it, lots of fellows did 
so—he was no worse than others. Of course 
he intended paying it back in a few days, but 
the old man was a-regular mule and wouldn’t 
listen to reason. And, there was no denying 
but ’twas hard being always short.” 

And so his parents believed in him, still. 
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Thelr pity and sympathy made them blind 
to his faulis—to his disgrace, Ife had been 
wronged and wnappreciated—but he was 
their favorite still. 

But though he could make all smooth at 
home, he lost a little of his easy self-confi- 
dence when he thought of May Atherton 
and her father. Ife had an intuition that 
they would not be so easily convinced, or look 
quite so leniently on. his transgressions, and 
he shrank from meeting them. Wappily for 
“his repose of mind he hit upon a clever ex- 
pedient, John should go over and explain 


things and see how they felt about it. But 


this John peremptorily refused to do, 

“JT think you owe me this small favor, 
John,” Gustavus said, in an aggrieved tone, 
“seeing you didn't get me clear of the other.” 

“T paid the bill,” was the quiet answer, 

“The bil? O yes! But you didn’t get 
me taken back into favor, which was the 
point, I shall always believe you could if 
you had tried much. However, it’s too late 
to talkabout that. Now about May: I shall 
think you're glad of some pretence to keep 
us apart, if you refuse to speak a good word 
for me. Possibly you think my extremity 
will be your opportunity,” a faint snecr in his 
tone. . 

A sudden fierce red surged up through 
John Chase’s dark cheeks to his forehead, 
then died away, leaving the thin face deadly 
pale. 

“T will go,” he said, abruptly, and went out 
without another word. 

John was not ordinarily nervous, but to- 
night he walked to and fro past the house a 
dozen times before he could, master himself 
sufiiciently to ring the bell at the “ Odks.” 
Ile was very quiet now, outwardly; only the 
intense pallor of his face giving any hint of 
the fearful struggle he was undergoing. 

Poor John! Iie had come to do the hard- 
est thing in the world for a man todo: to 
plead another man’s cause with the woman 
he himself loved. But it was only one more 
sacrifice for him—and, well, despite all his 
weaknesses and follies, he loved him well 
enough to do it! He was thinking of this 
when the door opened and May hersolf stood 
before him. 

“Tam so glad to see you!” she exclaimed, 
extending her hand with a radiant smile, and 
a very exquisite blush. “Why John—Mr, 
Chase! You are ill!’ she cried in alarm, 
catching sight of his white face. Involunta- 
rily she put out her hand and grasped his arm, 


He looked down into the tender anxtous 
face, and she turned away in sudden contu- 
sion, Ah, John! with all your skill at secret- 


- keeping, this little girl has read you at a 


glance, 

“Miss Atherton,” he began, hastily, “I 
suppose you have heard about my—my broth- 
er’s trouble ?” 

“Yes, Lamvery sorry for you,” she re- 
plied, gently. 

“IT do not think Gustavus meant to do 
wrongly,” he went on with suspicious haste, 
“ He was cramped for means where his com- 
panions were not, and he did not stop to 
think, Je is feeling very anxious about the 
manner you will Jook at it. I came here to 
ask you to be as lenient with him as you 
can. Heis young, and perhaps less to blame 
than we who have indulged him, always. If 
you contd only overlook this, Miss Atherton, 
and be the same to him—what he hopes and 
expects you to be, in the future—” 

“ Why don’t you speak for yourself, John 2” 
she asked, softly, unconsciously adopting the 
language of “fatr Priscilla,’ of Miles Stan- 
dish memory. 

“1? J, May—Miss Atherton?” he stam- 
mered, trembling and coufused, 

“ Certainly, John, why not?” she laughed, 
blushing rosily. “I—I don’t care for Gussie 
-—only—only for your sake. I never cared 
for him, John,” droppitig her eyes suddenly 
under the smouldering fire that broke into 
such sudden flame in John Chase’s gray eyes. 

An hour later and John was saying very 
gravely to Judge Atherton, who had just 
ceme in and discovered the state of affairs: 

“Tye no excuse to make for my presump- 
tion, sir. I thought I could keep my secret 
—I have kept it these three years! I feel so 
poor, and altogether unworthy of my great 
happiness—I have so little to give in return,” 

“CT tell you what you might do, John,” 
May interrupted, with » gay little laugh, that 
had somehow the sound of soft tears in it. 
“You might mortgage yourself again! O 
don’t look so repreachfully at Judge Ather- 
ton,” she cried, quickly, “he kept your secret 
inviolate, but I was behind the curtains in 
the bay window, all the time, and,” Jaughing 
and blushing again, “I think then was when 
I fell tn love with you, John.” 

Half a dozen years have passed away, and 
to-day the special pride of Judge Atherton’s 
Neartiis “son John,” as he invariably calls 
May’s husband. 

John Denning altered his will and gave 
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his namesake five thousand dollars instead of 
one—as very likely he intended to from the 
first. John Chase is now an aceomplished 
draughtsman, with a fortune in lis skillful 
fingers. But he is more—he is a brave, up- 
right, pure, true man, ° 

The flower of the family-is the flower still 
—nothing more; he is content to be ‘just 
that, THe studied law, or made a pretence of 
it, a year. Then he took a room in a pleas- 


ant fashlonable street in a neighboring city, 
and waited for business; he is waiting yet. 
Tis mother has faith still in her favorite’s 


‘genius, and his handsome face and graceful 


manners—aided by something more substan- 
tial now and then from John—earries hin 
easily and smoothly through the world, a 
sort of human thistle-down on the field of 
life, 


eS eee 
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THE GHOST OF TILE GOLDEN LION. 


BY N. P. DARLING, 


“Tne stage will have hard work to get 
through to-night,” said tho landlord of the 
Golden Lion, as he came stamping into the 
barroom, shaking the snow from his hat and 
coat, and brushing it out of bis whiskers, 

“Tt is a pretty tough storm,” said little Mr. 
Potts, taking his pipe from his mouth and 
looking up at the landlord. 

“Tough! why, never saw anything like 
it, Potts. The air is just chock full of snow, 
and it’s blowing like great guns. I wouldn't 
attempt to get through to Dauforth to-night 
for a thousand dollars.” 

“But Shoggs will attempt to come through 
from Danforth, and I calculate that he'll get 
through too,” cried Mr. Plush, looking up 
from the last evening’s paper, from which he 
had been reading the political news aloud for 
the benefit of Mr. Potts, “I know Shoggs,” 
ho continued. “ He’s been on this line now 
over twenty year, and he’s never missed a 
day. Fatr weather or foul, Ae always goes 
through.” 

“But don't you seo,” said the landlord, 
pointing to the tall old-fashioned clock in 


the corner, “ it’s ten o'clock, and he ought to 
ha’ been here at seven? Idon’t believe he 
started out at all.” 

“And I tell you, Braxford, he’s on the road, 
I know the man. T’ve known Shoges for 
over twenty year, and [tell you he’s got so 
used to going over to Danforth every morn- 
ing and back every night, I don’t belfeve an 
earthquake would stop him. Of course he’s—” 

“TWush! what’s that?” whispered Potts. 

The wind howled around the house, rattling 
the windows, shricking down the chimneys, 
and whistling through the key-holes, so that 
it was almost impossible to hear anything 
else, but they all listened. 

“What was it?” inquired Plush, after a 
momentary silence. 

“J thought I heard a halloo,” said Potts. 
“Tt might ha’ been—there tis again!” 

“That's Shoggs,” cried Plush. “Go to the 
door, Braxford, the stage has come, just as I 
told you it would.” 

“Tt can’t bo possible! exclaimed Braxford, 
running to the door Plush and Potts 
followed him. 
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Braxford pulled the outside door open, a 
blast of wind blew the snow in his face and 
put out the light which he held in his hand, 

“Hallool” etied the landlord, peering out 
into the storm. “ Who's there?” 

“Why, it’s me—Shoggs, of course,” an- 
swered a hoarse voice. “Why don’t you 
show alight? Gota passenger here. Danged 
if Ican see two feet before my nose. Been 
shoutin’ here for fifteen minutes, Didn't 
know for certain whether I was near the 
Golden Lion or not. Look out, sir, it’s about 
up to your neck here. How it blows!” And 
with this exclamation the owner of the hoarse 
yoice appeared in the doorway, closely fol- 
lowed by the before-mentioned passenger. 

“Well, well, I declare, Shoggs, I didn’t ex- 
pect to see you to-niglit,” said Braxford, tead- 
ing the way Into the barroom, while the 
hostler ran out to take care of the horses. 

“T thought, at one time, that it was very 
donbtfal about your eer seeing me again,” 
answered Shoggs, as he seated himself in a 
large armehnair in front of the blazing fire. 
© Draw up, sir, draw up, and let's see if we 
cau't get the frost out of our bones,” address- 
ing the passenger, who proceeded to “draw 
up? 

And now Iet me introduce you to the pas- 
senger. He was so bundled up when he 
came tn, that little Mr. Potts who kept his 
eye upon him scrutinizingly, couldn’t make 
out what sort of a man he was at first. Tis 
head and face were buried in furs, and he 
wore tivo heavy overcoats, which gave him 
the appearance of a very corpulentindividnal, 
But when he took off his hat you discovered 
that his hair was very black, very glossy, and 
very luxuriant; and you could see, too, that 
his eyes were dark and rather handsome; 
and when he removed his furs, you could seo 
that le had a fine straight nose, not quite 
large enough to be in the way, nor so small 
as to make the face look insignificant; but St 
was just the right kind of a nose—a nose 
that I would give fifteen dollars and a half to 
possess in place of the one nature gaye me. 
Ve had fine teeth, too, which he was 
rather fond of displaying, and 80 he smiled, 
not because he was naturally a smiling man, 
but to show his teeth. But his greatest at- 
traction was his whiskers. They were of tha 
*mutton-chop ” order of architecture, extra~ 
ordinarily long, and so black that tho black- 
est feather in the blackest wing of the 
biackest crow that ever cawed, would look 
brownish beside them. (I will not také any- 


~and in form. 


thing off, on that statement, so don’t ask me.) 
But while I have been discoursing about his 
whiskers, he has been removing his overcoats, 
and Mr, Potts discovers that he Is not a cor- 
pulent man at all, On the contrary, he is 
rather slender, As he stands there with his 
back to the fire, after having diseneumbered 
himself of his wrappings, you observe that he 
isa very good-looking man both in feature 
You think you would like to 
know him, Reader, Mr. Horace McSpilter— 
Mr. MeSpilter, the reader. - 

“T suppose you've concluded to stop here 
to-night?” said Mr. Shoggs, looking up at 
Mr. MeSpilter. 

“Why, I can’t do otherwise. Here it is 
past ten o’clock, and my aunt lives two miles 
from here. I can’t get there to-night, and 1 
dare say I can find accommodations here, eh, 
landlord 2” 

“Certainly, certainly, sir, You can have 
the best the house affords,” answered Brax- 
ford, brushing up his hair with one hand, and 
brushing down his whiskers with the other. 

Well, in the first place, I'll take supper.” 

© Yes ses? and Braxford vanished in the 
direction of the kitchen. 

Meantime Potts aud Plush sat, tipped back 
in their ‘chairs, with eyes and ears open, 
watching the strange gentleman. Who he 
was, neither of them could makeout. There 
were so many ladies living about two miles 
from the sign of the Golden Lion, any one of 
whom might be the aunt of this good-looking 
young gentleman, that they were exceedingly 
puzzled. Potts was sure that he knew every 
inhabitant of Framberg, and he had flattered 
himself heretofore, that he knew “by sight” 
alt the uneles, aunts, nieces, nephews and 
cousins of each and every fnhabitant, but 
this particular nephew wasa mystery. Patts 
was half inclined to believe him a humbug, 
and the more he thought of it, the more le 
inclined to it, until at last he felt positively 
certain; but just then Mr. Braxford returned 
to the barroom. 

“You know Mrs. Lucy Oldham, I suppose ?” 
inquired Mr. McSpilter. 

“Oho!” eried Potts, involuntarily. 

“ What's the matter with you, Potts?” cried 
Plush. 

“An idea struck me,” answered Potts. 

“T hope it didn’t hurt you,” sald the land- 
lord; and then turning to the guest, “Do f£ 
know Mrs, Oldham? Why, of course I do. 
Everybody in Framberg knows Mrs, Oldham. 
Was you going to see her?” 
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“Yes. She is my aunt.” 

“TY guess she didn’t expect you?” 

“No. I wrote a letter to her before start- 
ing from home, but forgot to post it.” 

“Well, that’s too bad.” 

“Why, it will make litle difference.” 

* Unluckily it wil, Mrs. Oldham left town 
yesterday, to be gone several days.” 

Mr, MeSpilter’s countenance fell. 

“ft had better have remained in Danforth.” 

“Why, [don’t know,” said the host of the 
Golden Lion, “We'll take just as good care 
of you here, as they could at Danforth.” 

“Aud you couldn’t have got away from 
there, any more than you can from here,” 
said Shoggs. “The reads will be completely 
blocked up to-morrow morning, if the storm 
continnes.” 

“Well, then [ll try to be contented where 
Lam,” said Mr. MeSpilter, 

©The geutleman’s supper is ready,” said 
Mrs. Braxford, showing her good-humored 
face in the doorway. 

And so Mr, MeSpilter followed the landlady 
Into the dining-room, where he sat duwn to 
a supper of bacon aud eggs, to which he did 
full justice, as any man naturally would after 
along, cold ride in a snowstorm, Jlow the 
bacon, eggs and potatoes disappeared! Mr. 
MeSpilter fairly astonished himself “It 
wont do for me to go to bed to-night,’ he 
said to himself. “1 shall dveam of all the 
MeSpilters that ever lived.” 

If he had seen a pair of sweet blue eyes 
that peeped out at him through the crack of 
a side door, he might have thought them 
better worth dreaming of than all the Me- 
Spilters; but he didn’t see them, He was 
too intent upon the bacon and eggs to 
Dother himself about eyes, either black or 
Dine; aud then he was thinking what an un- 
lucky fellow he was. Ife had come from 
Columbus, Ohio, for the express purpose of 
visiting his aunt, bis father’s ouly sister, He 
had never scen her, having, in’ the whole 
vourse of his life, never been out of his 
native State, 

“But,” said MeSpilter, resting his knife 
and fork, “I am not going back to Ohio with- 
out secing her, if I have to remain at the 
sign of the Golden Lion all winter.” 

Our hero having made the above resolve, 
once more turned his attention to his supper, 
finished ft, and returned to the barroom 
picking his teeth, where, seating himself by 
the fire, he “ put on a weed” and smoked till 
the clock in the corner struck twelve. 


T think Vl go to my room now,” said Mr, 
MecSpilter, turning to the Jandlurd who was 
dozing on the other side of the fire. 

“Very well, sir, PH show you up”? And 
taking a lamp in one band and his guest's ear- 
pet-bag in the other, he led the way out into 
the hall, and up the broad staircase, through a 
long passage, Which terminated at the oaken 
door of a large old-fashioned room, into 
which Mr. McSpilter was ushered, 

Ilere the host of the Golden Lion placed 
the lamp on the mantel, gave a hasty glance 
around the reom to sce that all was right, 
and then bidding his guest: good-night, de- 
parted, closing the door behind him. 

There was a wood fire crackling and blaz- 
ing on the hearth, and right in front of it was 
an old-fashioned oaken armehair, tarned all 
over with rings and knobs, with great claws 
for legs, and a pair of open-mouthed Hons 
for arms, and in this chair Mr. McSpilter 
seated himself and began a survey of the 
roow, 

The apartment was about twenty fect 
Square, but so very low that a man of ordi- 
nary stature could reach the ceiling with 
his hand, and in the centre was a large fron 
hook, placed there, no doubt, for the accom- 
modation of any unfortunate lodger who 
should desire to hang himself, The windows 
were small, but not small cnough for the sash, 
which had shrank so much in the last seven- 
ty-five summers, that, as they rattled in the 
sturim, it seemed as if every blast would blow 
them in, but luckily for Mr. MeSpilter, they 
only rattled. In one corner of the room was 
the bed, a heavy, lumbering “four poster,” 
wud at its head stood an ancient bureau, with 
asmall gilt-framed mirror hanging over it, 
in the upper half of which was a painting, 
representing a remarkably — short-waisted 
young lady, very rosy in the face, very plump 
in the cheeks, who were an immense bonnet 
anda very scanty skirt. Around the room, 
as rigid and straight as if they had been 
brought wp ina Quaker meeting, were ranged 
half a dozen chairs, An antiquated table, 
with a damaged and shabbily repaired leg, 
stood next the door, and upon it were a few 
oll books with board covers, and leaves yellow 
aud torn, 

Mr. McSpilter’s eyes saw all these things 
and a great many more, which I haven't 
time to enumerate, but he made no remarks, 
He was debating with himself whether he 
had better go to hed, or keep his seat and 
enjoy the fire while it lasted. 
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“Tt’s too bad to leave such a jolly blaze, es- 
pecially after being frosted inside and out as 
I was this evening; but—whew! what a 
handsome woman !” 

The cause of this exclamation was a por- 
trait which hung over the mantel. It was a 
face—only the face—of a very beautiful young 
wont. Strange that Mr, MeSpilter hadn't 
noticed this portrait before. He got up from 
his chair to examine it more closely, and the 
longer he looked at it the more he admired 
it. 

“Such eyes!" exclaimed Mr. McSpilter. 

Ile was fond of handsome eyes, and he had 
seen quite a number (his father made glass 
eyes), but among them all (glass ones not 
excepted) he was very certain that he had 
never seen a pair that conld at all compare 
with the blue ones of the lady in the portrait, 
And as of her eyes, so of every feature of her 
perfect face. Mr. MeSpilter fell in love with 
the portrait, and made a vow to hinself that 
if he could find out the original he would 
either marry her himself or hire somebody 
else to. 

“But, pshaw ! said he, “the picture is fifty 
years old, The original of it may be mine 
host’s grandmother, or great-grandmother, 
perhaps,” 

But that didn’t detract any from the angelic 
beauty of the pictured face before him, and 
so being an admirer of female beauty, he 
continued to feast his eyes upon it, until the 
elock in a neighboring steeple tolled one, 
when, arousing himself, he prepared to get 
into bed, first replenishing the fire from the 
box of wood that sat on one side of the 
hearth, 

Mr. MeSpilter having undrossed, blew out 
the candle and got into bed, drawing the 
clothes close up under his nose. He shut his 
eyes, and remarked to himself, that he was 
going to sleep. But just as he made this re- 
mmark, both eyes popped open again and fixed 
themselves on the portrait of the beautiful 
woman over the mantel. He could only get 
a dim and {indistinct view of the face through 
the gloom, except when the fire shot up sud- 
denly in a broad blaze, and then the flicker- 
ing light gave an unusual and startlingly life- 
like expression to the face. In one of those 
sudden gleams of light, McSpilter was sure 
that the portrait winked athim. In the next 
gleam he was satisfied that it smiled upon 
him, very bewitchingly too, and then she 
winked the other eye. 

“Egad!” muttered MeSpilter, “this wont 


do, you know;” and so he closed his eyes 
again and tried to go to sleep. 

But it was a terrible night, you must re- 
member, and the storm beat against the old 
house, rattling the windows, slamming shut- 
ters outside, and doors inside, howling 
around the corners and shrieking down the 
chimney, until you would have thought that 
all the d—Is in—well, no matter where—had 
broke loose. 

How could Mr. MeSpilter go to sleep in 
such a racket? Why, just the creaking of 
the rusty old sign, which hung directly under 
his window, was enough to drive a nervous 
man crazy. It sounded so mueh like a gib- 
bet, with a malefactor hanging npon it, in 
chains, or at least Mr. MeSpilter thowshe it 
suunded very much like it. He wasn’t quite 
sures having never seen a malefactor hanging 
in chains, of course he had never had an op- 
portunity to listen to the creaking of the 
chains; but the sound made him feel exceed- 
ingly nervous, and so his eyes popped open 
again, and—and, well, the portrait: winked 
again. 

“T consider her conduct highly improper," 
muttered McSpilter. “No respectable wo- 
man would wink to an entire stranger, I'm 
sure” And then he shut his eyes tight and 
turned over with his face to the wall, and 
once more tried to crawl into the arms of 
Morpheus. 

Mr, MeSpilter rolled all ever the Led, and 
kicked the clothes off because he was too 
warm, and then pulled them on again because 
hie was too cold, and he laid on his right side 
and his left side, and then he Jaid on his 
back and then on his stomach, and he thought 
some of standing on his head, but concluded 
hot to, on account of the lady being in the 
room, MeSpilter always tried to behave 
himself in the presence of ladies. 

Te had tried lying on all sides but one.and 
was just debating with himself whether it 
wouldn’t bea good idea to turn himself wrong 
side out and lay on his inside, when the clock 
in the steeple struck two, and his eyes popped 
open again, and—no, the portrait did not 
wink, He wished it had, for, after all, there 
was something rather cheerful in that, 

The fact was, Mr. McSpilter was lying with 
his face toward the door when his eyes 
popped open, and just at that instant a tre- 
mendous blast of wind struck the old house, 
It made the whole building rock, What a 
rattling, roaring, shrieking and howling 
there was! 
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“What a night this would be for a ghost,” 
said MecSpilter, and just then the door began 
to swing back slowly on its hinges, 

“‘Ta-ta-tako I¢ all back—never said {t,” 
stammered McSpilter, while his eyes tried to 
jump out of their sockets, and hts hair be- 
came so stiff that it stuek right throw;:h the 
pillow upon which his head was lying. 

The door swung noiselessly open, and a 
form clothed all in white glided into the 
room. MeSpilter noticed that it was a female 
ghost, because she had her hair parted in the 
middle, and wore no whiskers—not even the 
slightest sign of a beard had she. 

The ghost advanced slowly toward the fire, 
without cither looking to the right or left. 
Then she put out her thin, transparent hands 
toward the blaze, first one and then the other, 
as if to warm them, 

“T['ve always heard,” muttered MeSpilter, 
* that ghosts were rather cold-blooded, or no- 
blooded, and I suppose she’s just come in 
here to warm herself;” and then his teeth 
began to chatter and he couldn’t say any 
more. 

The ghost stood there warming her hands 
for at least five minutes, and as she had her 
back toward MeSpilter, he wasn’t a bit afraid 
to wateh her, And after she had thoroughly 
warmed her hands, she folded one over the 
other, and raising her head, seemed to be 
looking at the portrait over the mantel. 

MeSpilter wondered if the ghost was a rel- 
ative of the beautiful voman whosé portrait 
she seemed to be gazing at, but being a mod- 
est man, he thought he wouldn’t ask her. 

He Jaid there staring at the ghost, with his 
eyes protruding from their sockets, and his 
teeth chattering so that there seemed to bo 
dangers of their jumping out of his Jaws and 
rattling down his throat, while bis knees 
knocked together, aud his toe nails fairly 
Jingled with terror, and Just as he was pre- 
paring to give up the ghost, the ghost, who 
probably had no idea of being given up, slowly 
turned around, placing her back to the fire, 
and fixed her cold glassy eyes on MeSpilter. 

“By George!” he exclaimed, “ the original 
of the portrait!” 

That was all he said. He didn’t feel much 
ke talking Just then, or I dare say he would 
have said more. If his name had been Ham- 
let, he would probably have entered into con- 
versation with her, but unfortunately it was 
NeSpilter, and so ho did't say anything. 
Perhaps he was afraid of compromising him- 
self. I rather incline to this opinion from the 


fact that he had always been very guarded in 
his conversations with “the sex,” though I 
really don’t know why, unless he was afraid 
that he might possibly commit himself, and 
so leave a loop to hang a suit for breach of 
promise on. 

The ghost stared at McSpitter, and Me- 
Spilter stared at the ghost. He couldn’t turn 
his eyes away from her, and he couldn’t shut 
them, and all the while the perspiration was 
pouring out of every particular pore of the 
uncommonly porous skin of McSpilter. 

And yet, notwithstanding his—well, we 
will say embarrassment, because I am not 
positive that lie was really frightened, and I 
know that be was embarrassed, a3 any modest 
young man would be to have a female ghost 
stalk into his room at two o’clock in the 
morning. 

I say that notwithstanding his embarrass- 
ment, he noticed that the ghost was really 
quite pretty, as of course she must have bean 
to bear such a striking resemblance to the 
portrait as to cause MeSpilter to ery out in the 
way he did. ‘To be sure she was very pale, 
while the face over the mantel was quite 
blooming; but whoever saw 4 ghost that 
wasn’t pale? I’m sure I never did. 

But all this time the ghost was trying to 
look MeSpilter “out of countenance,” or else 
McSpilter was trying to look the ghost “out 
of countenance ” (I believe he begun it), but 
it don't matter which, It is enough to know 
that neither of them succeeded, and the ghost 
getting tired at last of gazing 80 steadily at 
one object, and having warmed herself thor- 
oughly, turned round and glanced at the por- 
trait, and then turning again, she winked at 
McSpilter, and glided slowly out of the room. 

MeSpilter always suid that she winked at 
him, and I don’t like to doubt his word. But 
it is just possible that he was mistaken, be- 
cause, you see, thero was no light in the 
room except what the open fire afforded, and 
that was rather low. 

The ghost glided out of the room and the 
door closed noiselessly behind her. There 
was something surprising about that, MeSpil- 
ter thought. If she had gone right through 
the door, that would have been commonplace 
enough for a ghost. That wouldn’t have ex- 
cited McSpilter’s suspicions, but on the hinges 
of that door he hinged a doubt, 

“Was ita ghost?” and MeSplilter rubbed 
his eyes. “IIave I been dreaming?” and ho 
pinched his leg, “1 don’t beliove P’ve elept a 
wink since I got into bed,” he continued, 
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“and by heaven Tl find out the meaning of 
this befure I do sleep a wink.” And so saying 
he jumped out upon the floor. 

He trembled, or shivered so, that it was 
with the greatest difticulty that he managed 
to keep his head on his shoulders. But it 
was the cold, of course that made him shiver, 
He wasn’t a bit afraid. O uo, McSpilter 
wasn't afraid. I’m sure he wasn’t because he 
said so, He said he didn’t care a snap for 
ghosts, and that he’d justas lief face a million 
of them as not. 

And so he struck a light, and applying a 
match to his lamp it flamed up finely, and ho 
took it in his hand and went to the door 
opened it, and— 

“ G-r-r-r-ra-cious me!” said MeSpilter, drop- 
ping the lamp on the floor. 

He came very near dropping himself, He 
thought he should drop all in pieces, for there 
in the passage, not two yards from where he 
was, stood the ghost, with her glassy eyes 
fixed upon his face. 

But when the lamp fell, MeSpilter was left 
in darkness. He couldn't see the ghost, and 
he hoped that the ghost couldn’t see him, 
Decause—well, you know he wasn’t dressed 
to receive callers, and he was a modest man, 
and—and, well, this was really very embarrass- 
ing, to say the least, and so he slammed the 
door in the ghost’s face, and then he placed 
his back against the door, and held it, never 
thinking that the ghost might take it into her 
head to walk right through the door; and 
there he stood, shivering (with cold) so that 
he shook the house nearly as much as the 
storm did. 

T can't tell you exactly how long McSpilter 
stood with his back against the door, but it 
probably wasn’t more than five minutes, 
They were dreadful minutes, and they seemed 
very long to our hero, as minutes always do 
to people in critical situations; but as the 
ghost did not appear, MeSpilter's courage 
arose, and with his courage came lis doubts. 
He couldn't and he wouldn’t believe that it 
was a real genuine ghost; but then, what 
was it? 

“T will know,” exclaimed he; and so with- 
out any moro nonsense he proceeded to re- 
light the lamp, which he found on the floor at 
his feet. 

“Now, miss,” muttered MeSpilter, as he 
once again opened the door, “Now, miss, if 
you area ghost you can’t hurt me, and if 
you are not, Pl—” 

There it was, gliding along the passage. 


MeSpilter had another bad attack of the ague, 
and didn’t feel like saying anything more, 
but he managed to keep his hold of tha 
lamp; and as the ghost was going away from 
him, he didn’t feel so much af—~embarrassed, 
1 mean, as he did before. 

“Tl follow you,” whispered McSpilter, 
“Yon frightened me at first, but you can't do 
itagain ;” and with cautious steps he followed 
the ghost down the passage. 

Suddenly the ghost vanished. MeSpilter 
had had his eye upon her, and suddenly sho 
was gone, That was really ghostlike, Lut 
she might have disappeared through a door- 
way, and so our hero hurried along, examin- 
ing the doors as he went, half hoping, and 
half afraid that he should find one open. 

Ah, here it was—a half open door, Me- 
Sp Iter hesitated a moment, and then rushed 
into the room. 

There was the ghost! 

“Oho!” cried McSpilter, throwing his arms 
around the ghost. 

The ghost screamed. 

“You're a nice ghost, alnt you?” said 
McSpilter. 

The ghost screamed louder still. 

“O, hush up! you'll ’rouse everybody in 
the house.” 

The ghost yelled murder, and just at that 
moment the landlord of the Golden Lion 
rushed into the room, followed by Potts and 
Plush, 

“Wha-what! Bessy, Bessy! what docs 
this mean?” eried Mr, Braxford, laying his 
hand on Bessy’s shoulder. “And you here, 
Mr. MeSpilter?” 

“This is a gol? satd Potts, 

“Its what I call a rum un,” remarked 
Plush. 

You villain!” cried Braxford, seizing Me- 
Spilter by the throat, as he began to compre- 
hend the situation, “Did you know that 
this was my daughter, you scoundrel?” 

“No, no,” gasped MeSpilter, “I—I thought 
she was a ghost.” 

“A ghost!” exclaimed the landlord of the 
Golden Lion. “A ghost indeed! But how 
came you here?” 

“That's the question,” sald Potts, 

“That's where he’s got him,” observed 
Plush. ‘ 

“What brought you here?” demanded 
Braxford. 

“T followed her—she came to my room. [ 
thought ‘twas a ghost. I’m—I’m sorry—” 

“Pshaw!l? said the host of the Golden 
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Lion, as he released McSpilter. “TI see it all. 
Potts and Plush, you can leave the room.” 

Potts and Plush retired in disgust, and 
Mrs. Braxford came in their stead, 

She was exceedingly surprised to find Mr. 
MeSpilter in her daughter's chamber without 
any collar on, She paused for one moment 
to blush, and then approached her husband, 

“Bessy's been walking again,” said Mr. 
Braxford, as he paced up and down the 
room, seemingly in great vexation of spirit. 

“O that ten o'clock supper!” cried Mrs. 
Brasford, throwing up her hands, 

“What, last night?” 

“Yes, bacon and eggs.” 

“O Matilda, why did you allow her to? 
You might have known what the conse- 
quences would be. And now she’s been into 
Mr. MeSpilter’s room, aud he followed her in 
here. Potts saw him here and so did Plush, 
and to-morrow itll be all over town. What 
shall we do?” 

“Tow?” cried McSpilter, brightening up. 
“Js the young lady a sumnambulist?” 

“Yes,” answered the host and hostess in a 
breath. 

“She hasn’t troubled us any lately,” said 
the landlady, “and we thought she was en- 
tirely cured; but last night she ate a late 
supper, and you know the result.” 

“And I thought she was a ghost,” cried 
MeSpilter. 

“O, but what shall we do?” groaned Mr. 
Braxford. 

“Do?” inquired our hero, a bright idea 
flashing through his brain. “TI tell you. 
In the raom where I tried to sleep last night, 
is a portrait—” 

“Of my Aunt Betsy,” satd Mrs. Braxford, 


“It is a very beautiful face. I fell in love 
with it. Your Bessy’s face is very much like 
it, only it is more beautiful.” (Here Bessy 
blushed.) “I could love her much better 
than a picture, and if you are willing, and 
she has no objections, Iwill love her (I can't 
help it if I try), and will make her my wife.” 

“Your hand, Mr. Mespilter,? exclaimed 
the host of the Golden Lion. ‘ What do you 
say, Bessy ?” 

The late ghost looked excecdingly embar- 
rassed, but she did not answer. 

“She may have a few days to think of it.” 

“Thank you,” answered Bessy, “ but I guess 
T’yve made tp my mind.” 

“Well?” 

“Tf you'll all go and dress, I will then give 
you my answer.” 

“Egad!” cried MeSpilter, glancing down at 
his toes, “I forgot to put Gn my overcoat, 
didn’t 19” and before you could say Jack 
Robinson he had vanished from the room. 
Mr. Braxford vanished next, and then his 
wife vanished; and then the ghost got into 
bed, and, remarking to herself that it 
wasn’t every somnambuilist that had the 
good fortune to walk into the affections of 
such a handsome man as Mr. MeSpilter, she 
turned over and went to sleep. 

Of course there was a wedding soon after; 
and last summer, in passing through Fram- 
berg, I stopped over night at the village hotel, 
and there I made the acquaintance of a 
handsome young man who called himself 
McSpilter, who had a wife whom he called 
Bessy (a very beautiful woman, I assura 
you); and it was this same McSpilter that told 
me the story which I’ya told to you under 
the title of The Ghost of the Golden Lion 


ere 
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THE GOLDEN HEART. 


BY PRANK IL ANGIER, 


I. 


Tre level bars of sunset, streaming across 
the restless sen, were lighting up the west 
with a blaze of crimson fire and changing all 
the litde pools along the beach into so many 
mirrors of shining gold, ‘The rolling line of 
surf, transformed by the mellow evening Halt 
intoa foam-capped wall of beryl] green, lapped 
the sands in an endless, snowy fringe, thun- 
dering upon the shore with a heavy, ponder- 
ous roar and awakening the echoes of the 
weedy rocks and caverns which bordered the 
glistening beach, and formed a dark and fitting 
frame to the brighter picture seaward. Here 
and there, under the shadows of the scattered 
boulders along the sand, little minfature lakes 
left by the receding tide held lazy sprays of 
seaweed idly floating in their clear depths, 
and numberless fantastic shapes of animal 
life, seldom found so far from deep water, but 


blown on shore sorely against their puny will 
by the storm which had so recently swept 
along the coast. 

Three days had passed sines the Eurydice 
had been fost, but not yet had the wreek en- 
tirely broken up. All that was left of her in- 
tact could be seen neatly a mile to seaward, 
half of a great black hulk with neither masts 
nor spars and almost without shape. Her 
bow, tilted up upon the reef where she first 
had struck and broken in two, still remained 
a sort of mournful beacon, marking the spot 
where her gallant. crew had perished, and 
the waves yet continued their fierce assaults 
upon her, and to dash’ their foam over her 
broken timbers with hardly unabated fury. 
With every tide portions of the ill-fated ves- 
sel still eame on shore and covered the beach 
with splintered planks and broken spars, bales 
and barrels, boxes, chests and all the various 
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items of her cargo, some of them spoiled, 
some Of them worth the saving, but all of 
them broken, bruised and shattered, as 
though they had been mercilessly ground in 
pieces upon the cruel rocks which had been 
the destruction of the ship itself. Some- 
times & mast, with slings of ropes and sailors’ 
handkerchiefs knotted round it, was thrown 
upon the wet sand, telling anew the dreadful 
tale of that fearful shipwreck, and occasion- 
ally, too, a still more shocking thing was 
seen, tossed ruthlessly upon the hard, white 
beach to remind the living that the deceitful 
sea was no respecter even of the dead. 

As nearly as could be ascertained, all on 
board had perished. The hardy wreekers 
along the shore, used as they were to the 
work, had been more than busy, but now 
their labor was nearly done and their searches 
anoug the rocks for at least one portion of 
the vessel's freight were discontinued. How 
thoroughly their task had been accomplished 
the mournful rows of rude pine coffins in the 
hollow behind yonder sheltering sandhill had 
given evidence, but these things now were 
gone and the wind had obliterated even the 
wheel-tracks of the wagons which had carried 
them away. In their place remained only 
the shifting sand and the seattered blades of 
beach grass waving mournfully in the even- 
ing breeze. The wreck-strewn shore below 
told half the story, but only the sea and the 
wreckers knew the rest. 

Perched upon the top of a huge boulder 
which lay half buried in the wet sand, and 
gazing dreamily off over the sunset-tinted 
sea, sat Mr. Thomas Brittridge, listening to 
the thunder of the surf at his feet, and anon 
dropping his eyes upon the beach below, as a 
white surge, larger than its predecessors, dis- 
turbed the fringe of rockweed about his seat 
and caused him to shrink from the spray 
which flew around him. He had watehed 
yonder little rosy sail, shining so brightly 
against the distant sky, for upwards of an 
hour, had watched it while it passed across 
hearly & quarter of his arc of vision, each 
moment growing less, and yet glistening more 
and more brilliantly os it dwindled away and 
the yellow evening light flashed to it a part- 
ing kiss across the waste of waters. The 
events of the past few days had induced a 
contemplative mood in Tom. The circum- 
stance of the wreck, with its sad accompant- 
ment of death, his brief sojourn among the 
Tough peoplé of the coast at a time when 
their Jives of hardship and privation had 


been most impressively demonstrated to him, 
the awful grandeur and might of the sea, of 
which he had had so fearful an itlustration, 
contrasted with its serene and glorious beau- 
ty as it appeared in this golden sunset hour, 
had created in Brittridge’s breast a deeper 
feeling than often knew a place there It 
was something unusual to hear him quote 
poetry, but as he sat in the crimson glow, 
snapping the yellow pods of rockweed be- 
tween his fingers and watching the lessening 
sail in the offing, the words of an old song 
that he had somewhere heard arose uncon- 
sciously to his lips and he repeated them: 


“ Backward and forward, over the sands, 
And over the rocks to fall and flow; 

And this wave has touched a dead man’s hands, 
And that one has seen a face we know. 


“They have sped the good ship on her way, 
Or buried her deep from love and light; 

But here, as they sink at our feet to-day, 
Ah, who shall distinguish their voices aright? 


“Yor their separate burdens of hope and fear 
Are blended now in one solemn tone; 

And only this song of the waves I hear, 
Forever and ever His will be done!” 


“Britt Britt! What are you doing up 
there? Tlave you turned Parsee ?” 

“No,” replied Brit, looking down from his 
perch at the speaker, who was advancing to- 
ward him across the beach. “No, but I am 
worshipping the sun.” 

“Qld Sol looks well to-night, dowt he" 
returned the other, leaning his elbow against 
the rock. “Quite a different scene here now 
from that three nights ago,” 

“Yes. Where's the professor?” 

“Gone back to the house, He's been giy- 
ing Us a lecture on optics, illustrated by beach 
mirage. Those fellows hauling up tow-cloth 
yonder looked like giants, fifty feetof We've 
all got to go home to-morrow.” 

“YT know it. We only came down here to 
stay three days, and this affair of the wreck 
has kept us a week.” 

“Tam not sorry. It’s a good deal follier 
here than itis up in Springville Academy, 
digging out Greek roots, and the shipwreck 
has been something for us to remember all 
our lives. None of the class want to go, but 
the professor says we must.” 

“ Well,” said Brit, “I’m ready, for one. It’s 
rather a melancholy place to me now, after 
the experience of the last few days. I’ve 
seen quite enough of drowned sailors and 
coffins. I’m glad we are going.” 
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“T aint, then,” satd the other. “Do you 
see that long point of rocks running out into 
the sea, away down the coast yonder? I’ve 
had a curiosity ever since I have been here, 
to see the other side of that point. What do 
you say to going down there?” 

“We haven't time before dark.” 

“Plenty, if we walk fast. The tide is run- 
ning out and there can’t be any danger, The 
sea has been beating over it ever so high 
ever since the storm, that none of the wreck- 
ers have been able toget around there. Tom 
White said they were going to try it to-mor- 
row. If we get ahead of them, whatever we 
find will belong. to us, wont it?” 

“Yes,” said Brit, “but if we should find 
something which we had rather not, Dick!” 

“Never fear,” replied Dick, laughing. “If 
we do, we wont claim it, that’s all. Come 
along.” 

“Twill,” said Brit, swinging himself down 
frm hisseat. “Whoknows but that to-night 
will render our names immortal in the annals 
of Springville Academy ?” 

“Who knows? Those rocks look to me 
like the gates to the happy valley. Perhaps 
they conceal a gold mine.” 

Brit laughed, and the two youths started 
oif together at a quick pace across the sands, 
Ut was a pleasant walk, in that ruddy sunset, 
and the fringe of foam which capped the 
green crystal wall of surf. was turned to ru- 
hies by the red light as they passed along the 
beach. Their shadows fell upon the wet 
store before them in a long and grotesque 
slant, and reached half way to the racky 
polit almost before they started. So charm- 
ing was the scene to Brit. and so frequently 
did he pause to look back at the crimson ball 
of fire just dipping into the sea, that more 
than once Dick was compelled to halt and 
wait for him. 

- “Come, come, Brit,” said the latter, impa- 
tently, “it’s very beautiful, I know, but we 
_have no time to lose. It will be after dark 
before we get back, and the professor will be 
raving.” 

“Let him rave,” said Brit. “There's o 
moon.” 

“T know,” sald Dick, “but let’s be sure of 
our way while the light lasts, Halloo! What's 
this?” 

He pointed to a dark brown tress, which 
lay drifting out upon the sand from behind a 
monstrous boulder above the tide-mark. It 
lnoked like’ a mass of sun-dried ribbons of 
zostera, but so little of it wag visible that it 


would scareely have attracted notice except 
at such a time, when the bright sheen of the 
beach in the sunset formed a contrast with 
its rleh brown color, 

“Come away!” cried Brit, seizing his com- 
panion quickly by the arm. “Don’t you 
know what it is?” 

“Tt louksJike seaweed,” answered Dick, un- 
clasping Brit's hand, “It’s nothing else but 
that.” 

Brit looked again and shook his head. “It’s 
not seaweed,” he said; “ but what a fool Iam 
to feel so nervous. Let’s go and.see, It 
would be singular if any of those poor fel- 
lows had been overlooked.” 

They passed around together to the other 
side of the rock, when Brit, who was in ad- 
vance, started back with a sudden‘ery. 

“My God!” he said, “ it is a woman.” 

"Come back,’ exclaimed Dick, “You 
were right. She is dead and we cannot help 
her. Let the wreckers attend to it.” 

“No, no,” said Brit, bending oyer the pros- 
trate form, “come here. Did you ever see a 
more beautiful face than that?” 

It was indeed very beautiful; a fair oval, 
with ripe fall lips and a delicately chiselled 
mouth and chin which bespoke a gentleness 
of blood of no ordinary quality. The eyes were 
closed, and the lashes, long and dark, swept 
the marble cheeks with a shadowy fringe, 
which in life could hardly have bordered orbs 
that were wanting in depth or melting ten- 
derness. The hands and feet were very 
small, the left of the former members bear- 
ing upon its third finger a plain bright hoop 
of gold, and the upper portion of the dress 
was torn open, leaving the bosom partially 
exposed. 

“But here is something else,” said Dick. 
“See! Down there between her and the 
rock, Her dress has been thrown overit. It 
moves, I verily believe!” 

“There és something here,” returned Brit- 
tridge, pulling aside the woman’s drapery 
that concealed the object. “It’s a child, as I 
live.” i 
“Dead?” asked Dick, eagerly, bending 
around the corner of the rock to get a nearer 
view. : 

“No,not dead, but asleep. Such a little 
thing. too! Not more than three years old, 
I should judge.” ‘ 

Tle lifted it up tenderly in his arms and 
tried to bring it out into the sunlight, but the 
little one awoke and clung to the cold form 
of her mother in mute terror, 
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: “She must be starved,” said Brit, compas- 
stonately. “I don’t think the mother has 
been long dead. The body is hardly fixed as 
yet. Poor things! Why had we not known 
of this sooner?” 

“Phey must have lain here three whole 
nights,” said Dick. 

“Yes, the mother’s limbs are broken. 
What shall we do?” 

“1 cannot tell. I thought, if we got 
nvound the point, we might find something 
there, I hardly looked for anything here, 
especially such a thing as this,” 

“You proposed to claim whatever we dis- 
covered,” said Brit, dryly, “Will you have 
the child 2” 

“Thank you. I’m hardly in a position to 
assume the responsibility.” 

“Tean tell you who is,” remarked Brit, 
again stooping to unclasp the little fingers 
from their grasp upon the mother’s dress, 

“Who?” 

“Springville Academy.” 

“What do you mean 2” 

“This is nobody's child,” said Brit, raising 
her in his arms once more. “If we find no 
elue to her parentage, suppose we adopt her, 
The whole class shall be made her father 
and shall contribute to her support,” 

“Bravo!” cried Dick. “Capital, provided 
the faculty agree.” 

“Of course, aud the matron, who will have 
to take care of her.” 

“PH risk Mrs. Trotter,” returned Dick. 
“She's been wanting a chick of her own too 
Jong not te be thankful for the godsend. 
What's that around the child’s neck ?” 

Brit set the little girl on her feet on the 
sand and examined the trinket. It was part 
of a golden heart, fastened upon a slender 
double chain which passed twice around tho 
chik’s throat, but it had been broken com- 
pletely in two through the middle and only 
half of the bauble remained. There was no 
inscription and no date, 

“Not even a name for her there,” said Brit. 
“We must take her away from here though, 
before it gets dark. Come, my little one. 
Throw a kiss to your poor mother. If she is 
looking down upon us from heaven, perhaps 
she will think kindly of us for our good inten- 
tons. And if we cannot know what name 
she gave you, your name now shall be Amber.” 

“Yes,” said Dick, reverently covering the 
mother’s breast, while Brit picked up the 
child again tenderly, “She came from the 
sea and her name shall be Amber.” 


They returned slowly along the beach in 
the twilight, which had now closed in, wrap- 
ping the sterile waste of sand in a mantle of 
utter desolation, Brit bore the child in his 
arins, while Dick kept step with him along 
the line of roaring surf, both talking earnest- 
ly together, and the former carrying his bur- 
den so gently that before they had reached 
the simple cabin in which the professor and 
his excursionists had taken up their tempora- 
ry quarters, the little girl was fast asleep. 

The news of their discovery created no 
little excitement. There was no doubt that 
the child was the only survivor from the jll- 
fated Eurydice, and the wreckers were at a 
loss to understand how these two unhappy 
creavures could have been for so long a time 
overlooked. A party was immediately sent 
back to bring in the body of the mother, and 
a mecting of the academy class was held in 
the moonlight upon the beach that night to 
decide upon the adoption of the child. A 
careful examination of the clothing of both 
mother and daughter failed to afford the 
slightest clue to the identity of either. Clear- 
ly, she was nobody’s child. Upon this becom- 
ing evident, the professor mounted a huge 
boulder upon the beach, and raising his voice 
high above the crash of the surf, shouted: 

“Gentlemen, the facts are before you. 
Shall we adopt this little waif as the especial 
charge of Springville Academy, until some 
one proves a better claim ?” 

“Ay! was the answer, given unanimously. 

“Shall we all contribute equitably to her 
support and proper education ?” 

“Ay!” again, without a dissenting voice. 

“Aud shall we accept Mr. Brittridge’s prop- 
osition, and decree-that her name shall be 
Amber?” 

“Ay! ay!” once more, as one man. 

“You are brave boys,” said the professor, 
getting down from his pedestal, “and I’m 
proud of you.” : 

And thus was this tiny bit of humanity, 
which had been so near to drifting out upon 
the great ocean of eternity, thrown back 
again upon the hard sands of life, with its 
future all unwritten and its past perhaps for- 
ever lost in the secret bosom of the sea, 


i. 

Ir the readers of this little tale will kindly 
consider that the space of fifteen years has 
now elapsed since the wreck of the Eurydice 
and the discovery of Amber upon the beach, 
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they will save the author a vast amount of 
time-and trouble, for the chauges which have 
passed over Springville Academy within those 
fifteen years are great and very many. The 
professor fs still there, much older now, and 
with hair fast turning from iron gray to 
snowy white. He still retains his professor's 
chair and continues at his old work, explain- 
ing the mysteries of the first and second 
norist to other heads than those which ac- 
companied him on that famous geological 
excursion when they obtained so rare a spec- 
jimen. The old class is broken wp, and its 
individual members long since scattered to 
the four quarters of the globe. Dick is In 
Japan, but Brit is still at the academy, no 
longer as a pupil, but in the dignified seat of 
professor of physical science. Mrs, Trotter, 
too, yet retains her old position as matron, 
and lastly, though by no means least, Amber 
is still the ward and charge of the institution, 
and around her neck still hangs, though by a 
single chain now, the broken golden heart. 
The changes which have passed over her 
head are surely the greatest of all, In the 
fair young girl with dark and lustrous hair 
framing the face which had been her moth- 
er’s, with the same long, sweeping fringe of 
lashes, the same ripe, sensuous lips, the same 
tiny feet and delicate, bluc-veined hands, one 
who had not watched her youth from child- 
hood into splendid womanhood, as Brit had 
done, would have hardly recognized the little 
babe whom the sea had cast upon the sands 
fifteen long years before. But such was Am- 
ber now, brightening with her cheerful pres- 
ence the smoky dinginess of Mrs. ‘Trotter's 
rooms at the foot of the main stairease, ring- 
ing her clear voice through the vaulted halls 
of the building, sometimes with merry laugh- 
ter, sometimes with snatches of silvery song, 
passing rapidly from her first position of the 
academy’s pet, to the more awful and respon- 
sible one of the academicians’ idol, plunging 
whole platoons of the pupils heels over head 
in love with her every year, and bearing with 
unconscious grace her enviable reputation of 
being the most beautiful woman in Springville. 
Amber was no longer dependent upon her 
adopted fathers, for, thanks to Brit and the 
professor, she had been given the most com- 
plete education which the academy could 
affurd, and had been herself appointed to 
the position of assistant principal in the fe- 
male department of the institition. It is 
hardly worth the while to say that she had 
no end of lovers, for a girl so beautiful as 


Amber, surrounded on every side by scores of 
susceptible youths, must have been less than 
human, certainly not a woman, had she been 
able to resist the temptation to exert her 
power upon some of them. There were few 
evenings when Mrs. Trotter's cosy but smoky 
little parlor did not have some visitor to Am- 
ber seated in its wide-armed easy-chair, al- 
though it argued little that the most frequent 
of alt these visitors was Brit. Was he not 
her father? and had he not the right, if he 
chose, tocome down stairs and spend the 
evening with her every night in the week? 
And Brit, though indeed a bachelor, was 
thirty-five years old, while Amber was searce- 
ly yet eighteen. Surely there was little 
reason among her adiirers for jealousy of 
Brit. 

Yet there was one among Amber's most 
devoted train who, if not jealous of Brit, 
formed at least an object uf some envy to Brit 
himself. This was William Earle, one of the 
beauty’s most recent acquisitions, a tall, 
gracefully-built and not wuhandsome fellow, 
member of the senior class, a youth with 
yeasonably good expectations in life and with 
an habitual air of aristocratic nonchalance 
which is ever captivating to the female heart. 
A brilliant scholar, possessed of an unusually 
pleasing addvess and a fair degree of talent, 
nature had qualified him for a most desperate 
“Jady killer,” in the better sense of the term, 
and Amber could scarcely have been blamed 
had she fallen in love with him outright. 
Whether she had done this or not was a 
seeret known only to herself, but she had 
seen fit to carry on & high-handed flirtation 
with him, to the dismay of all her other 
lovers and to the disturbance even of sober, 
steatly-going Brit. 

“You ought not to encourage the fellows,” 
he said to her one day, “unless your inten- 
tions are serious, Amber.” 

“You dear old Brit,” she said, placing a 
little hand on each of his rough cheeks. 
“Avent my intentions perfectly serious?” 

“You can never intend tp marry him,” he 
said, holding her off from him and looking 
earnestly down into the dark eyes. 

“Dear me!” she said, laughing. “Don’t be 
in sucha hurry to know that. He's never 
asked me yet.” 

“And if he docs ask you?” 

“Ah, that’s another thing. I don’t know. 
Thaven't thought anything at all about it 
You're getting jealous of him, I verily be- 
liev@; and you an old bachelor, too.” — 
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Tt was too bad for her to be constantly re- 
minding him of the difference between their 
ages. Brit bit his Jip and looked at her 
reproachfully, 

“You are good to take such interest in me, 
dear Brit,” she said, twining her arm around 
his waist. “I shall never, never forget what 
you have been tome. When the other half 
of this little golden heart is found—" 

“You still think that it was broken by de- 
sign?” interrupted Brit, 

“Indeed I do, and I feel that the rest of it 
will some day be placed in my possession. 
By whom, Heaven only knows. I wish the 
mystery was solved, Brit. I would give half 
the years of my life to know who and what I 
am.” 

The young man looked down tenderly upon 
her and caressed her dark hair with his hand 
as he answered her. 

“Though you should prove to be a princess, 
Amber, we should love you none the more, 
and if you were a beggar’s child, our love 
would not be less. Be contented as you are.” 

“And Tam contented,” she said, “and very 
happy. But I cannot help wondering at 
times—nor could you, if you were in my 
place—who my father may have been, and 
what was the name and station of that moth- 
er whose love I never knew and whom you 
say Lam so like. EI wonder if she ever had 
as many lovers as I!” 

Brit heaved an enormous sigh from the 
bottom of his heart, and looked at her in 
despair. 

“You are incorrigible,” he said. “And £ 
tell you, Amber, that as long as you persist 
in taking such frivolous views of life, and in 
schooling yourself’ in nothing better than the 
accomplishments of coquetry, your existence 
will be of no more value, either to yourself 
or others, than of any little pretty butterfly 
who thinks that clover blossoms last all the 
year round. A girl with your strength of 


mind ought to think of something else besides ’ 


counting her beaux.” 

The dark eyes opened to a wonderful 
extent, 

“Come here!” she said, pertly, leading him 
to the sofa and sitting down beside him, “1 
see you need talking to quite as much as I 
do, so don’t begin to preach. Now haven’t I 
done as well as most of the other young girls 
that you know ?” 

“T don’t know many others,” said Brit. 

“That's an evasion, sir, Answer my ques- 
tion.” 


“Well, yes.” 

“earned as much >” 

“ Yes,” 

© Thought as much ?” 

“Yes, perhaps so.” 

“Accomplished as much ?” 

“More,” said Brit. 

“Then why wont you let me amuse myself 
in my leisure hours by flirting just a little 
with these silly young fellows around ime? It 
doesn’t hurt them, and I’m sure it does me a 
great deal of good.” 

Brit was glad that she used that expres- 
sion, “silly young fellows.” It rather pleased 
him. 

“T will tell you a secret,” she continued, 
“or at least half of one, if you will promise 
nat to scold.” 

“You would coax a saint out of paradise,” 
said Brit, laughing, “ Well, 1 promise.” 

“Then,” she said, “ this is it. There ig one 
among all the others of these men whom I 
love very, very dearly. TL wonld give up my 
life for him, Brit, if the necessity ever came. 
T have loved him long and truly, and I know 
that through all my life to come, my heart 
will never find a place within itself for any 
other love but this. Now is not that a secret 
worth the knowing?” 

“You astonish me,” said Brit. “Why 
have you not told this before? Who fs it?” 

“Tut, tut,” she said, putting her hand 
upon his mouth. “I said I would tell you 
half the story. Who itis, is the other half, 
That you must not know.” 

“ Bat" 

“Not a question. I have told you this to 
quiet your fears for these other foolish men 
who pretend to be going distracted about me. 
You must never breathe it to a soul.” 

“One question, Amber,’ he said. “Ilas 
anything passed between this man and you, 
as yet?” 

“Ah, Brit! Isee you have all of an old 
bachelor’s curiosity, Well then, I think he 
loves me, but he has never asked me to be 
his wife. Now not another word, I must go 
and help Mrs. Trotter get ready for tea.” 

She placed her hand for a moment on his 
shoulder and then tripped lightly away, while 
poor Brit groaned in spirit. 

“Neither has Will Earle asked her to be 
his wife,’ he said to himself. “And Will 
Earle and the man she loves are one and the 
same, I wish it were notso. I do, indeed.” 

THe went to his room to think about it, 
and the more he thought about it the harder 
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was it for him to be reconciled to the idea of 
Amber being in love. Yet he would not 
have her remain single all her life. No, not 
that, but then it would be so hard to lose her. 
She had for fifteen years formed the chief 
and almost ouly joy of Brit’s solitary life. 
From childhood to womanhood she had been 
binding herself to him by a silver cord. He 
could not let her go now, and least of all to 
the keeping of Will Earle. 

Ile tried to reason with himself that this 
was selfishness. Dearly as he loved her, and 
well as he could have wished to keep her 
with him ahvays, if not as his ward, then 
perhaps—yes, perhaps as his wife, yet he had 
no claim upon Amber's affection other than 
the paternal one which she had already ac- 
knowledged, He was a father to her, and he 
knew that more he could not be. 

“If I were not so old,” he thought, “then, 
perhaps—perhaps I might please myself with 
such dreams; but there are seventeen years 
between us, and Eau a fool for thinking of 
these things.” 

His conversation with Amber had made 
hin feel so wretehed that he hardly dared 
trust himself that night in Mrs, Trotter's 
* dite tea-room, where, with one or two of 
the other professors and tutors, he usually 
took his supper. ‘Therefore he sent word that 
he was unwell and should not come down 
stairs. He did not even care about lighting 
his lamp that evening, although there was a 
formidable pile of badly rendered Greek 
translations upon his table to be examined for 
the next day’s recitations, So pulling his 
chair up to the open window he sat fora while 
in the twilight, looking out at the darkening 
sky, and watching the lights as they one by 
one appeared in the village below the academy 
grounds, It was very nearly dark shen a 
light tap upon his door announced a visitor, 
and he answered the summons indifferently 
by telling the applicant to come in. The 
door softly opened and a light figure glided 
gently to him. It was Amber. 

“[T have brought you up some tea, you 
naughty boy,” she said. “Why didwt you 
tell me that you were sick?” 

“It is nothing,” said Brit. “Only a stight 
headache.” 

“Poor Brit!” she said, setting her tea-tray 
upon the table and placing her cool, moist 
hands upon his temples. “Your head is hot 
as fire, and 1 can feel it throb clear through 
my palms.” 

The electric touch of her soft hands, the 


magical influence of her presence near him, 
the knowledge of the true state of his own 
feeling toward her, which he had never-real- 
ized until within a few brief hours before, 
were too much for Brit’s powers of self-con- 
trol, Catching her quickly and impulsively 
by the wrist, he drew her toward him almost 
fiercely. 

“Amber!” he cried. “Do these things for 
me always. Make my life worth the living. 
Be my wife, Amber, for there can be none 
who love you half’ so dearly as 1." 

She sprang away from him with a sudden 
exclamation, and stood up before him just be- 
yond his reach, trembling. 

“No, no, no!” she cried. “Not now, not 
now, Brit. You don't know what I am. 
Wait until you learn what to-night will prove 
me to be, before you ask me that.” 

She turned away quickly toward the door, 
and in a moment was gone, while Brit leaned 
his head upon the table and cursed himself 
for his wretched folly. 

“T think Twill go out,” he said, after a 
while, “I shall go mad if T stay here.” 

Tle put on his hat and walked out into the 
academy grounds, ‘The night was very 
cloudy, and violent gusts of wind, banging 
the shutters of the buillings and roaring 
through the tops of the great trees, betokened 
the near approach of a storm. As he turned 
the corner into the main street, a fierce blast 
nearly lifted him from his feet, and in his faee 
he felt a few cold scattered drops of rain. By 
the nearest way he turned his steps toward the 
open country. It was more lonely there, and 
he was ina mood for loneliness. The fieree- 
ness of these heralls of the approaching 
battle of the elements chimed well with his 
feelings, and scarce noticing whither his foot- 
steps led him, he walked on long and rapidly, 

It was nearly two hours before he turned 
to go back. It had commenced to rain then 
quite heavily, but in his feverish condition he 
did not care for that. He had traversed 
nearly half the distance home again, when 
he discerned through the mist and darkness 
two persons approaching him along the road, 
On the impulse of the moment he stepped 
aside into the bushes to let them pass him. 
As thoy came nearer, their figures seemed 
familiar. Surely one of them was Will Earle. 
And the other! was it—could it be Amber? 

It was Amber, beyond a doubt, and the 
arm of Will Earle was around ker, under the 
heavy cloak that she wore, and he was talk: 
ing to her earnesily. 
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“O Will!” she said, as they came opposite 
to where Brit was standing. “Is not this a 
night to be remembered, of all others in our 
lives?” : 

“Yes,” replied Will, “truly so. Did you 
say that you were speaking to Professor 
Brittridge about this thing this afternoon ?” 

“Yes,” said Amber. “And how surprised 
he will be!” 

“Surely, for to-morrow you will have 
become—” 

The rest. of Will’s words failed to reach 
Brit's ear, for the figures had passed from 
sight in the darkness and the rain. 

“My God? cried Brit, sinking down among 
the leaves and ferns. “ What does this mean ?” 

And the wind, howling across the fields 
and roaring in the tops of the trees, gave 
him back the answer: 

“It means that she is running away with 
Will Earle!” 


TY, 


Mn. PETER JACKLES was ferryman at 
Laleham Point, the locality at which a great 
sweeping river crossed the main turnpike 
leading away from Springville, and where the 
authorities of the town had not as yet seen 
fit to construct a bridge. VPeter’s immediate 
predecessor had come to a sudden and un- 
timely end by falling out of his boat while 
tipsy, and when the question of appuinting a 
new ferryman at Laleham arose in the village, 
it was generally conceded that the situation 
could have no more fit incumbent than old 
Peter Jackles. Peter had seen long service 
in his country’s navy and passed through the 
war of 1812 with an honorable record, a 
record which he always carried with him in 
the shape of a wooden leg anda sadly dis- 
figured face. Since his discharge and his 
appointment to the position at Laleham, he 
had been a faithful servant of the public, and 
there were few people within a circle of thir- 
ty miles around Springville who did not know 
him or enjoy the ten minutes’ chat with the 
old saitor which the interval of their passage 
across. the ferry afforded, For years the Lale- 
ham ferryhouse, although several miles from 
the academy, had been one of the chief re- 
sorts of the academicians and a general ren- 
dezvous for fishermen, sportsmen, picnic par- 
ties and skylarking excursions, so that the 
kindly faces of old Peter and his wife were 
nearly as familiar to the students as those of 
their own tutors and professors. ‘To Peter 


this contact with the light and cheery na- 
tures of these youths and maidens formed 
his chief delight and comfort, for Laleham 
Ferry without its visitors was a dreary place 
enough, and Peter had never had a, solitary 
chick of his own to brighten his declining 
years, But with all this, our story has, after 
all, little to do. 

While Thomas Brittridge was trying to 
assuage the fierceness of his heartache by his 
feverish tramp through the rain and darkness, 
Peter Jackles and his wife sat cosily by the 
fire in the homely kitchen at Laleham Ferry, 
Hannah with her sewing, under the pleasant 
candle light, and Peter with his pipe, in the 
warmest corner of the great fireplace. 

“Tes a fearful night,” said Hannah, laying 
aside her work to build up the five a little 
higher. 

“Yes,” replied Peter. “There’s a deuce of 
a storm brewing. The wind howls fierce 
enough to shake the old house down.” 

“Wark! exclaimed his wife. “What's 
that?” 

“What's what?” 

“Somebody on the other side, T guess.” 

A long, distant ery eame to their cars, 
borne back and forth upon the wind, 

 Halloo-o-o 0!” 

© Bother!” growled Peter. 
me,” 

Again came the cry, longer this time than 
before, 

“ JIalloo-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0!” 

“Tfe’s’ got to be fetehed over, I suppose,” 
said the old man, laying down his pipe. 
“What the deuce any honest chap is doit’ 
out o’doors in sich weather as this is more 
than I can tell.” 

Once more the cry, floating up and down 
upon the wind before it reached their ears: 

“Halloo-o-o! Halloo-o-o, ferry !” 

“Yes, ?m comin’,” snarled Peter, getting 
into his greatcoat and banging the door after 
him as he passed out into the night, although 
there was little need for that, for if he had 
left the door open the wind would have 
banged it for him quite as violently as he 
could have desired. 

It was half an hour before he returned, 
and when he made his reappearance, a little 
old gentleman about fifty years of age, with 
beady black eyes and a fierce gray military 
mustache accompanied him. 

“Ts there no one waiting for me here?” 
said this individual, as soon as he had 
entered. 


© Te can’t want 
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“There hasn't been no one here to-night,” 
replied Hannah. 

“T expected a gentleman,” said the new- 
comer, looking about him anxiously, “and a 
lady.” 

“1 beg parding,” said old Peter, pausing in 
the operation of hanging up his coat and 
easting an astonished glance at him, “did 
you say a lady?” 

“T said a lady,” returned the stranger, “A 
lady and a gentleman.” 

“To-night, in such weather as this?” 

“Certainly. They arranged to meet me 
here.” 

“TIe’s a lunatic.” whispered Peter to his 
wile. “Keep an eye on him.” 

The little military gentleman refused the 
ehair which Hannah dusted for him with her 
apron and commenced to walk nervously up 
and down the room, pausing at intervals to 
gaze out of the window into the darkness, 
To Peter’s questions he returned very brief 
answers, and so, meeting no encouragement 
to conversation, Peter lit his pipe and sat 
down in the chimney corner again in silence. 
For upwards of half an hour nothing was 
heard but the sound of Hannal’s needle, the 
measured tramp of the stranger to and fro 
and the howling of the gale without. At 
last the new-comer stopped suddenly in his 
rapid walk and went quickly to the window, 

“They're coming,” he said, excitedly. 
“Don't you hear footsteps ?” 

“No, said Peter. “1 don’t hear nothin’ 
but the rain.” 

“They ave coming, I tell you,” repeated the 
Vittle man, “'Lhey ave close here.” 

And truly enough, ina moment more the 
door was flung open and there appeared to 
the amazed eyes of the ferryman and his wife 
the dripping forms of Amber and Will Earle. 

For asceond the military gentleman and 
Amber stood face to face. The stranger 
stretched ont his arms tremblingly and ex- 
claimed: 

“ My daughter!” 

“ Father !? 

And then he elasped her closely to his 
breast and reverently kissed her forehead. 

“What!” cried Peter, jumping up, bewil- 
dered and confused. “You haye found your 
father, Miss Amber !? 

“Yes,” cried Amber, laughing and sobbing 
together, “Or rather, he has found ine. Te 
lost me in England and he has found me at 
Laleham Ferry. Haven't I always satd that 
my old dreams would come true?” 


“But hold on!” said Peter, who had some- 
what of a grudge against the military man 
for having called him out of his warm corner 
into the storm. “Mold ou! He hasn't 
proved his relationship. Seems to me you 
are all a little fast.” 

“This is my proof,” said the stranger, pro- 
ducing from his breast a little broken golden 
heart, and proceeding to fit itinto its counter- 
part hanging upon the chain around Amber's 
neck. “Seeft It fits perfectly, after fifteen 
years.” 

As Amber’s new-found father said this, 
there appeared at the window a surprised 
and half-ineredulons face, pressed close 
against the panes. Its owner was standing 
without, in the storm, but although his per- 
son was nearly invisible in the darkness, had 
either Amber or Will Earle chanced to look 
toward the window they would have recog- 
nized the face as that of Brit. 

“Itis along story, my daughter,” said the 
military man, “and youshall more fully know 
your early history when we get home and I 
have a chance to tell it. You are not a prin- 
cess or aduchess, nor even a baronet’s daugh- 
ter, for I, who am your father, have never 
been anything of more importance than a culo- 
nel in her majesty’s army. When the Eurydice 
was lost, your poor mother was on a yoyage 
to Barbadoes, where, through the death of a 
distant relative, some property had been left 
her. The condition of the estate seemed to 
require the immediate presence of the heir 
ov her representative, and 1 was then in India 
and unable to obtain a furlough for the pur- 
pose, So it was arranged that she should go 
alone, taking you, our only child, with her 
and that [should tender my resignation and 
follow as soon as circumstances would per 
mit. Before your mother went, she caused 
this little trinket to be broken in two and 
sent one half of it te me while the ather was 
fastened around your baby throat. The Eu- 
rydice sailed from Liverpool without giving 
me any opportunity to say farewell to those 
I loved so dearly, and the next news I heard 
from the ill-fated vessel was the terrible in- 
telligence of her loss with all on board, A 
grief-stricken and broken man, I sought ser- 
vice in the wildest and most dangerous coun- 
tries, hoping through the stimulant of con- 
stant excitement to forget my trouble, or- to 
meet the death which would take me once 
more to my lost wife and child, Throughout 
the whole I treasured most sacredly the little 
broken token which I carried next to my 
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heart. At last I came to America, and 
through the merest accident fell into the 
train of circumstances whieh has ended in 
bringing me here to-night. God has indeed 
been merciful to me!” 

* You know the rest, Amber, without my 
repeating it,” said Will Karle, speaking for 
the first time. “Your father met a relative 
of mine in Philadelphia, where my parents 
live, and to whom I had related what I knew 
of your singular and romantic history. My 
relative wrote at once to me, and we shall 
together claim the merit of placing Colonel 
Lyle upon the track of his missing daughter. 
For my share of the reward, I shall only 
claim your presence at my wedding, which if 
nothing happens to prevent, will take place 
at my father’s house immediately on my 
graduation next month. So I haye a piece of 
hews for you, you see.” 

At this there was heard a crash outside, 
the door was flung violently open and Brit 
burst into the room more like a hundred men 
than a single one, and in a very undignified 
manner indeed for a professor of physical 
science. 

“T have heard everything,” he cried. “O 
Amber! How I have wronged you! I fol- 
lowed you to-night, fearing, even believing 
the worst. Can you ever forgive me for my 
cruel, wicked thoughts of you?” 


“The wrong was mine,” said Amber, “in 
hiding it all from you. But 1 thought I should 
be so happy in telling you the whole, after it 
was over! And if there is anything to for- 
give, Brit,” she continued, dropping her eyes 
to the floor, “I will give a token of forgive- 
ness in what you asked to-night.” 

He looked at her eagerly, fearing to ques- 
tion, lest he was not understanding her 
aright. She left her place and, going to him, 
put her arms about his neck, 

“Now I will be your wife,” she said, “for 
you are the only one whom I have loved so 
dearly all my life long.” 

Ife caught her in his arms quickly, and she 
bent her head upon his breast and sobbed, 
for her heart was fulk And Will Earle 
threw his hat up into the air with a loud 
hurrah, and everybody shook hands with ev- 
erybody else, while old Peter and Hannah, 
lost in the depths of their bewilderment, could 
only sink down into their chairs and feebly 
ejaculate, “ Well, [ never !” 

Such was the history of Amber Lyle and 
the story of the Golden Ieart. Towever 
mournful its beginning, there were surely 
none of those coneerned who could find fault 
with its closing chapter. At least the colonel 
himself saw no room for complaint, and had 
Amber and Brit been asked, I think they 
would have been found of the same opinion. 


ee fee 
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THE GREAT UNKNOWN, 


Translated from the German, by Miss Esuny Wrxson. 


Tr was a bright afternoon in the beginning 
of October, and the little town of Miffelstein 
lay basking in the genial sunbeams, But its 
streets, generally so cheerful, were upon that 
day solitary, The town seemed deserted, 
and its usual aspect evidently surprised 4 
pedestrian, who ascended the steep slope of 
the matu street, and gazed curiously about 
him, without perceiving 9 single face at the 
windows, Everything was shut un. No 
children played on the thresholds; no in- 
quisi ive serving-girl peeped from door or 
garret; some fowls were picking up provender 
in the road, and a snperannuated dog blinked 
aud slumbered in the sun; but of human 
beings none were to be seen. In seeming 
perplexity the traveller shook his head. 
Then—not with the hesitating step of a 
Stranger in the land, but with firm and con- 
fident strides—he walked straight to the 
principal inn, whose dvors stood invitingly 
open upon the market-place. Like one 
fantiar with the Jocality, he turned to his 
left beneath the entrance archway, aud as- 
cended the statrs leading directly to the 
colfec-room., The coffee-room was empty. A 
waiter, who sat reading in the bar, welcomed 
the new-comer with a slight nod, but did not 
otherwise disturb his studies, 

“God bless yon, okl boy!" cheerfully ex- 
claimed the traveller, eisting from his slout- 
ders a handsome knapsack; “just see if you 
can manage to leave your chatr, Tam no 
travelling tailor av tinker, but the long lost 
Alexis, returned from hi3 wanderings, and 


well disposed to make himself comfortable in 
his uncle’s house.” 

With an exclamation of joyful surprise, the 
old servant sprang from his seat, and grasped 
the hand of the unexpected guest, 

“Thanks, my honest old friend,” replied 
the young man, to his affectionate greeting, 
“and now tell me at once what the deuco 
has come over Mifvlstein? Has the plague 
been here, or the Turks? Ave the worthy 
Miffelsteiners all gathered to their fathers, or 
are they imitating the southerns, and snoring 
the siesta?” 

The waiter hastened to explain that the 
great harvest feast was being celebrated at a 
short distance from the town, and that the 
entire population of Miffelstein had flocked 
thither, with the exception of the bedridden 
and the street keepers; and of his master, 
andthe young mistress, he added, the for- 
mer of whom was detained by business, and 
the latter was dressing herself, but who both 
would follow the stream before half an hour 
was over, 

“True!” cried Alexis, striking his forehead 
with his finger; “I have almost forgotten my 
native village, with its vintage and harvest 
jeys; and T much fear it returns the ill com- 
pliment in kind, I can pass my time, how- 
ever, ti my worthy unele and fair cousin are 
visible. Bring me something to eat; L am 
both hungry and thirsty.” 

“What cellar and kitchen contain fs at 
your honors service,’ replied the waiter, 
“We had strangers at table to-day, but eold 
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meat is there; aud, if-it so please you, some 
kail soup shall be justantly warmed.” 

“Kail soup,” said Alexis, with a smile; 
none of thal, thank you. Cold meat—bene. 
But don’t forget the cellar.” 

“Assuredly not. Whatever your honor 
pleases. A flask of sack, ov a jug of ale?” 

“Sack! sack! Miffelstein sack!’ cried 
Alexis, laughing heartily. “Anything you 
like. Only be quick about it.” 

Whilst the waiter hurried to the larder, 
Alexis examined the apartment, which struck 
him as strangely altered since his boyish days. 
The old famiiar furniture lad disappeared, 
and was replaced by oaken tables, stools, aud 
settees of rude and outlandish construction. 
The shining sideboard hai mate way for an 
antiquated worm-eaten piece of furniture 
with gothic carvings. Altogether the cheer- 
ful dining-room had undergous an odd change. 
The walls were papered with views of bleak 
mountain scenery, dismal Jakes and turreted 
castles, enlivened here-and there with groups 
of Scottish peasantry. The curtains, of many 
colored plaid, were not very elegant, and con- 
trasted strangely with the long narrow French 
windows. “What on earth dees tt all mean ?” 
gxclaimed the puzzled Alexis. Just as he 
asked himself the question, the waiter entered 
the ream, with a countenance of extraordi- 
nary formality, bearing meat and wine upon 
a silver salver. ‘This he placed before him 
with an infinity of ceremonious gestures and 
grimaces. 

“Your lordship will put up with this poor 
refreshment,” he sai,“ ‘The beefis as tender 
as if it came from the king's table {God bless 
him!), the sack, or rather the claret, is of the 
est vintage, ‘The kail soup would hardly 
Jave been fortheoming; for althongh the cook 
is kept at home by a cold, she is reading, and 
cannot leave her book. And ow, if it will 
pleasure your lordship, F will play you a tune 
on the bagpipes.” 

In mate and open-mouthed astonishment, 
Alexis stared at the speaker. But the old 
man’s earnest countenance, and a movement 
he made to fetch the discordant instrument, 
restored to his his power of speech. 

“ For Heaven's sake!” he cried. “ Tobias! 
stop, come hither, and tell me if you have lost 
your senses! Lordship! claret! A cook who 
ean’t leave her book} A bagpipel Tobias! 
what has come to you?” 

“Ah, Mv, Alexis!” said the old fellow, sud- 
denly exchanging his qualntand eevemonions 
bearing for a plaintive simplicity of manner, 


“to say the truth, I hardly know myself what 
has come to me. But pray don’t call me 
Tobias before the master. Caleb has been 
my name now for a matter of three years, 
Master and the customers would have it sv.” 

“Caleb?” 

“Yes, my dear My, Alexis. 1 and the fin 
were rebaptized on thesame day. I amsorry 
for both of us, but I am only the servant, and 
what everybody pleases—” 

Alexis pushed open the window aud thrust 
out his head. 

“Prue, by all that’s ridicuious!” he ex- 
claimed, turning to the rebaptized waiter; 
“the old Star hangs there no longer. What 
ig your house called now ?” 

“The Bear, of Bradwardine; and since 
that has been its name, and everything in it 
has been so transmugrified, the place is fallof 
strangers, particularly of English, who throng 
usin the summer, And there's such Jaugh- 
ing and tomfoolery, that at times I'm like to 
gocrazy. They stare at old Caleb as if he htm. 
self were the bear, laugh in his face and apol- 
ogize by a handsome tip. That would be all 
very well, but the neighbors Jaugh at the 
master and the inn, and at me and Susan, 
whose name is now Jenny, and never think 
of putting hand in pocket to make amends, 
Put what ean L do, Mr. Alexis? Master is 
willful, and Jam sixty. If he discharged me 
who would give old Tobias—Caleb, I mean— 
his daily bread?" 

“T would, old fellow,’ replied Alexis, 
heartily; “{ would, Tobias. You've saved 
me a thrashing for many a prank, and were 
always kinder to me than my own uncle, who 
sometimes forget that I was his sister’s son. 
Ifever you want, and I have a erast, half is 
yours, But goon,1 do not yet understand—? 

Tobias cast a timid glance at the door, and 
then continued, but in a lower tone than 
before. 

“Three years ago,” he said, “the mistress 
died, and soon afterwards things began to go 
badly, Your wnele neglected the house, and 
at last, if we had one customer a day, and 
three or four on Sundays, we thonght our- 
selves well off. It was all along of books, 
Every week there came a great parcel from 
the next town, and master read them through 
and through, and then the young lady, and 
then master often again. He neither ate, 
nor drank, nor slept; he read, That may 
have made him learned, but it cartainly did 
not make him rich. One day, when things 
were at the Worst a stranger came to the inn, 
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and wrote himself down in the book as an 
Englishman. The first night they sat up 
talking till mornings all next day aud the day 
after that, they were poring over books. Then 
the folly began; everything must be changed 
—house and furniture, sign and servants, 
They say the Englishman gave your uncle 
money for the first expenses, If everything 
had gone according vo bis master’s fancy, you 
would have found us allin masquerade, The 
clathes were made for us just lke yonder 
fizures on the paper. But weonly wore them 
one day, ‘The black guards in the street were 
nizh palling down the howse, and—" here 
Tobias again lowered his voice—* Justice 
Stapel sent word to master that he might 
make as great a fool of himself as he pleased, 
but that he must keep his servants in decent 
Christian-lke clothing, So we got back to 
our hose and jackets. The Englishman, when 
he retnyned the following spring, and awhole 
lot of people with him, made a great fuss ond 
scolded and cursed, and said that we upon 
the continent were aset of miserable staves, 
and that it was a man’s natural right to dress 
ashe liked. As it was, £ had to Iearn to play 
the bagpipes; and Jenny had to learn to cook 
as they do in England or Scotland; and weal 
had to learn to speak as they speak in mas- 
ter’s books, eight pages of which we were 
odliged to read every day. Jenny likes the 
hooks, and says they are better fun than cook- 
ing; for my part, can make nothing of them, 
anit always forget one day what I learned 
the—” 

Yhe old man paused in great trepidation, 
for just then the door opened, and a beanti- 
ful gir), attired in gorgeous Scottish tartans, 
entered the raom. 

“Emily! dear cousin!’ cried Alesis, spring- 
ing to meet the blooming damsel, “though 
eighteen years instead of nine had elapsed 
since we parted, [still should have recognized 
your bright blue eyes." Bright the eyes cer- 
tainly were, and at that moment they sparkled 
with surprise and pleasure at the wanderer’s 
returns but before Alexis had concluded his 
somewhat boisterous greetings, their bright- 
ness was veiled by an expression of metan- 
choly, and the momentary flush upon the 
maiden’s cheek was replaced by a pallid hne, 
which seemed habitual, hut unnatural, The 
change did not escape the cousin's observant 
glance, and he pressed her with inquiries as 
to its cause, At first he obtained no reply 
buta sigh and a faint smile. Tis solicitude 
would not be thus repelled. 


“Upon my word, cousin,” he said, “T leave 
yatt no peace til you tell what is wrong. I 
see very well that during my absence house 
and furniture, master and servants, have all 
been turned upside down, But what can 
have caused this change in you? Have you 
too been rebaptized? Has the barbarous 
Englishman driven you toa through the 
wilderness of his countryman’s romances ?” 

Emily cast 2 side-glance at Tobias, who 
stood ata short distance, listening to their 
conversation with an air of respectful sym- 
pathy, As iftaking a hint, the old man left 
the apartment, When Emily again turned to 
her cousin, her efes glistened with tears. 

“Dear Emily,” said Alexis, laying aside his 
headlong bantering tone, and speaking ear- 
nestly and affectionately, “place confidence 
in me, and rely on my zeal to serve you and 
desire to see you happy. Tree, I left this 
house clandestinely, heeause your father 
woitld have made a tradesman of me, when 
my head was full of Euelid and Vitravius, 
and my fingers itehed to handle seale and com- 
passes, But itis not the worst sort of deserter 
who returns voluntarily to his regiment. It 
fs nearly three years since William Elben 
wrote to me that he hoped speedity to take 
you home as his bride. But now I see that 
he has decetved me.” 

“Wiliam spoke the truth,” the maiden 
hastily replied ; “the hope was then justified, 
He had my consent, and my father did not 
object. But fate had otherwise decreed. The 
author of Waverley is the evil genius who 
prevents our union and causes our unhappl- 
ness. Alas! good cousin, who knows how 
the threads of our destiny are spun!” 

‘They ave uot spun in the study at Abbots- 
ford, at any rate,” cried the impetuous Alexis. 
“But it is allgibberish tome. Our neighbors 
beyond the Channel have certainly sometimes 
had a finger in our affairs, but I never knew 
{ill now that their novelist’s permission was 
essential to the marriage of a Miffelstein 
maiden and a Miffelstein attorney. But—” 

He was interrapted by Tobias, who threw 
open the door with much unnecessary noise, 
and thrust in his head with an ominons wink- 
ing of his eyes, and a finger upon his lips. 
The next moment the innkeeper entered the 
room. 

Alexts found his uncle grown old, but he 
was more particularly struck by his strange 
stiff manners, Which resembled those of Caleb, 
but were more remarkable in the master than 
the servant, by the solemn aud magnificent 
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style in which they were manifested. Herr 
Wirtig welcomed his nephew with infinite 
dignity; let fall a few words of censure with 
reference to his fight from home, a few others 
of approbation of his return, and inquired 
concerning the young man’s present plans 
and eceupations. 

“Tam an arehitect and engineer,’ replicd 
Alexis. “My assiduity has won me friends; 
Thave leartit my eraft under good masters, 
aud have done my best to complete ny edu- 
cation during my travels in Italy, France and 
England.” 

“England 2” cricd Wirtig, pricking his ears 
at the word. “Did you visit Scotland ?” 

With a suppressed smile, Alexis replied in 
the negative, lis unele shrugged his 
shoulders with an air of pity. 

“And what prospects have you?” heasked. 

“Prinee Hector of Rauchpfeifenhein has 
given me a lucrative appointment in his do- 
nnions. Before assuming its duties, I have 
come to pass a few days bere, and trust 1am 
welcome.” 

Wirtig shook his nephew's hand. 

“Welcome you are!? said he, kindly. 
© Tospitality is the attribute of the noblest 
races. So long it please ye, remain wader 
this poor roof. By the honor of a cavalier! I 
would gladly have you with me in the spring, 
when I think of rebuilding my house on a 
very different plan. You will find many 
changes here, kinsman Alexis, Come, fill 
your glass. A health to the Great Unknown] 
He has been my good genius, But we will 
talk of that on our way to the harvest feast.” 

The innkeeper’s conversation on the road 
to the hamlet, where the festival was held, 
was in complete accordance with Caleb's ac- 
count of his vagaries. Ie was perfectly mad 
on the subject of the author of Waverley. 
Never had human being, whether sage, poet 
or philosopher, made so extraordinary an im- 
pression on an admirer as had the poet of 
Abbotsford on the host of the Star—now tho 
Bear of Bradwardine. Wirtig identified him- 
self with all the most striking characters of 
the Scottish novels, Iie assumed the tone by 
turns of a stern Presbyterian, a gossiping and 
eccentric antiquary, a haughty noble, an en- 
thusiastic royalist, a warlike Iighland chief. 
Combined with this monomania was a feeling 
of boundless gratitude to the Scottish bard 
for the prosperity the inn had enjoyed under 
the auspices of the Blessed Bear. Its por- 
trait hung in the dining-room, where his birth- 
day was annually eclebrated.  Wirtig scarcely 


ever emptied a glass but to his health, or ut- 
tered a sentence without garnishing it with 
his favorite oaths and expressions. In his 
hour of sorrow, the honest German had made 
himself a new world out of the novelists 
creations. The sorrow faded away, but the 
iMusion remained. Aud Wirtig deeply re- 
sented every attempt to destroy it. Emily's 
lover, Etben, a thriving young attorney, had 
dared to attack the daily inereasing fully of 
his futave futher-in-law, and had boldly taken 
the field against his Scottish idol Me paid 
dearly for his temerity, Argument sharpened 
into irony, and irony led to a quarrel, whose 
consequence was a sentence of banishment 
from the territory of the Clan Wirtig, pro- 
nounced against the unlucky lover, who then 
heartily bewailed his rashness—the more so 
that, whilst he himself was exeluded from the 
presence of lis mistress, he was kept in con- 
stant alarm lest some one of the nunieronus 
English visitors to the Bear of Bradwardine 
should seduce her affections, and bear her off 
to his island. In vain did he endeavor, 
through niutual friends, to mollify Scott's fu- 
rious partisan; in vain did Emily, in sceret 
concert with her lover, exert all her powers 
of evaxing, At last Wirtig declared he would 
no longer oppose their union when Ejben 
should have atoned for his crime by present- 
ing him with a novel from his own pen, writ- 
ten in the exact style of that stupendous 
genius whoin the rash attorney had dared to 
vilify. Etben was horrified at this condition, 
but nevertheless, remembering that love 
works miracles, and has even been known to 
make a tolerable painter out of a blacksmith, 
he did not despair, He shut himself up with 
a complete edition of the Waverley novels, 
yead and reread, wrote, altered, corrected, 
ant finally tore up his manuscripts. A hun- 
dred times he was on the point of abandoning 
the task in despair; a hundred tines, stimu- 
Jated by the promised recompense, he re- 
sumed his pen, But his labor was fruitless, 
A year elapsed; he had vainly consumed suu- 
dry reams of paper and bottles of ink, ‘The 
time allowed him expired at the approaching 
Christmas. Poor Emily’s cheeks had Jost 
their roses through anxiety and suspense. 
The Miffelstein gossips pitied her, abused her 
father, and laughed at Elben. 

‘These latter details did not reach Alexis 
through either his uncle or his cousin. The 
former, on easna) mention of the attorney's 
name, looked as grim as the most truculent 
Celt that ever carried claymore; in her 
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father’s presence Emily—or Amy, as the Sco- 
tomaniac now’ called her—dared not even 
allude to her lover, Elven himself, whom 
Alexis encountered gliding like a pale and 
melancholy ghost amidst the throng of loli- 
day-makers, confided to his former schoolmate 
the story of his woes, Alexis alternately 
pitied and laughed at him, 

“Voor fellow” said he, “how can I help 
you? Lam no novelist, to write your book 
for you, nor yet a magnificent barbarian from 
the Scottish hills, to snatch your imistress 
from her father’s tyranny and bear her to 
your arms amidst the soft melodies of the 
bagpipe. Isee nothing for it but to give her 
up.” 

Elben looked indignant at the cold-blooded 
suggestion. 

“You do not understand these matters,” 
said he, with an expression of disdain, 

“Possibly not,” replied Alexis, “but only 
reftect—you a romauce writer!” 

Elben sighed. 

“True,” he said, “it is a hopeless case, 
How many nights have I not satin the moon- 
light upon the ruins of the old castle, to try 
and catch a little inspiration, Tnever caught 
anything but a cold. How many times have 
I stolen disguised into the lowest pot-honses, 
where it would ruin my reputation to be 
recognized, to acquire the poptlar phrase- 
ology. And yet I am no further advanced 
than 8 year ago!” 

To the considerable relief of Alexis, the 
despairing lover was here interrupted by the 
explosion of two little mortars; a shower of 
squibs and rockets flew through the air, and 
the women crowded together in real or af 
fected terror. In the rush, the two friends 
were separated, and Alexis again found him- 
self by the side of old Wirtiz, who was sooth- 
ing the alarm of his timorons daughter, 

“Fear nothing, good Amy,” he said; “dan- 
ger there is none.” Then turning to Alexis, 
“Cousin!” said he, sulemuly, “by our dear 
Lady of Embrun! yon was a report! the 
loudest ever made by mortar. ‘The explosion 
of the steamboat whieh yesterday blew Prince 
Hector of Rauchpfeifenheim and his whole 
court into the air, could scarcely have been 
louder,” 

“ Nay, nay,” said Alexis, “things are not 
quite so bad as that, Rumor has exaggerated, 
as usual, No one was blown into the air—no 
one even wounded. The steamboat which 
the prinee had launched on the lake near his 
capital, was certainly lost, in consequence of 
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the badness of the machinery. But the prince 
and all on board had Jeft the vessel in good 
time. The slight service it was my good 
fortune to render, by taking off Prince Hector 
in a swift row-boat, duubtless procured me, 
more than any particular abilities of mine, 
my appointment as his royal highness's 
architect.” 

The bystanders looked with redoubled re- 
spect at the man thus preferred by the pop- 
ular sovereign of the adjacent state. ‘The 
sentimental Emily lisped her congratulations. 
Her father shook his nephew vehemently 
by the hand. 

“ By St. Dunstan! kinsman,” he cried, “it 
was well done, and I dare swear thou art as 
brave a lad as ever handled oar! Give me 
the packet of squibs; Aimy, thon shalt sce me 
fire one in bonor of thy cousin Alexis!” 

The firework, unski:lfully thrown, lodged in 
the coatskirts of a stout, broad-shouldered 
man ina round hat and a long brown sur- 
tout, who was elbowing his way through the 
crowd, The stranger, evidently a foreigner, 
strove furiously against the hissing sputtering 
projectile, and at last succeeded in throwing 
it under his feet and trampling it out with his 
heavy boot soles. Then brandishing a formi- 
dable walking-cane, and grunibling most oml- 
nously, he began to work his way as fast as a 
slight lameness in one of his fect permitted, 
to the place where Wictig was blowing his 
match and preparing for another explosion. 
Emily called her father's attention to the 
stranger's hostile demonstrations, but the 
valiant host of the Bearof Bradwardine heed- 
ed them not. From time immemorial, he said, 
it had been use and custom at Miffelstein 
harvest-home to burn people's clothes with 
squibs, and he certainly should not set anex- 
ample of deviation from so venerable a prac- 
tice. When, however, he distinguished some 
well-known English oaths issuing from the 
stranger’s lips—and when Caleb came up and 
whispered In his ear that the traveller had 
alighted at the Bear, and, finding himself 
lonely, had demanded to be conducted to the 
festival—the worthy innkeeper regretted that 
he had directed his broadside against the stern 
of 9 natural ally, and seemed disposed to make 
due and cordial apology, After some cursing 
and geambling in English, the stranger's 
wrath was appeased, and ina sort of Angto- 
German jargon he declared himself satisfied. 
Ne said some civil things to Emily, touk a 
seat by her side, abused the squib and rocket 
practice, praised his host’s wine, and made 
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himself at home, Wirtig’s attention seemed 
greatly engrossed by the new-comer, whom 
he examined with the corner of his eye, tak- 
ing no further part in the diversions of the 
festival, and quite omitting to observe the 
furtive glances exchanged between his daugh- 
ter and Etben, who lurked in the vicinity, 

Presently Alexis, who had been over- 
whelmed by the greetings of old acquaint- 
ances and playmates, returned to his uncle's 
party. Hestarted atsight of the Englishman, 

“How now!’ he exclaimed; “you here, 
my good sir? By what chanee?” 

The stranger evidently shared the young 
man’s surprise at their meeting, Hastily 
quitting his seat, he took Alesis by the arm, 
and led him out of the throng. At a short 
distance off, but ont of all earshot, Wirtig saw 
them walking up and down, the Euglishinan 
talking and gesticulating with great earnest- 
ness, Alexis listening with smiling attention. 
‘The host of the Bear sat in deep thought, his 
eyes riveted upon the Englishman. 

“ Caleb,” he suddenly demanded of the old 
waiter, who was molstening his larynx with 
amnug of cider, “Caleb, how eame yon gen- 
tleman to our hostelry ?” 

“On horseback, Master Wirtig”’ replied 
Caleb, mustering up his reminiscences of the 
Tales of my Landlord, “ona gallant bay geld- 
ing, lis honor wore spatterdashes, such as 
they wear to hunt the fox, I believe, in his 
country. Tis cane hung from his button; 
and if itso please ye, Master Wirtig, I will 
describe his horse ftrniture as well as my 
poor old memory will permit.” 

“Enough!” -said Wirtig, impatiently. 
“Whence comes the traveller, and whither is 
he bound ?” 

Caleb shrugged his shoulders. 

“TTas ha written his nae in the strangers’ 
book ?” 

“IIe has so, Master Wirtig, after long en- 
treaty; for at first he steadfastly refused, At 
last he wrote it. ‘Let none see this, he said, 
‘save your master; atid let him be diserect, 
ore ” 

6 Glorious!” interrupted Wirlig, and, in the 
joy of his heart, was near embracing his as- 
tonished servant. “J had a presentiment of 
it; but say—his name ?” 

Caleb looked embarrassed. 

© Yon alone were to sve it, Master Wirtig, 
and I—you know fam net very good at read- 
ing writing. I looked into the book, but—” 

6 How looked the word, fellow 2” 

“'To me it looked a goad deal Hike a blot.” 


“Now by St. Bennet of Seyton! thou art 
the dullest knave that ever wore green apron, 
How many letters?” 

Caleb seratched his head. 

“lard to say exactly; but no more than 
five, L would wager that.” 

“Biye? Varlet, thon rejoicest me. Teay- 
ens! that such good fortune should be mine! 
Run, man, run as yan never ran before! Bid 
Jenny kill, roast and boil! A grent supper! 
Scottish cookery! ‘The oak-table shall groan 
with its load of sack, ale and whiskey, Let 
Quentin put the horses to, and fetch us with 
the carriage. Rob Roy must go round to all 
the best houses, aud fuvite the neighbors. 
Tell Rowena to leave the goats, and help 
Jenny in the kitchen. By my halidomel 1 
had almost forgotten, Old Edith must sweep 
out the ballroom, and Front-de-Bauf put wax 
lights in the chandeliers. Go, run, fly!” 

Caleb disappeared. In his place came a 
crowd of the innkeeper’s friends and gossips, 

“What now? What isp?” was asked on 
all sides, And Wirtig exultingly replied: 

“XS feast! a banquet! such as the walls of 
the Bear of Bradwardine never yet beheld. 
For they are this day honored by the presence 
of the mast welcome guest that ever tro the 
streets of Mitlelstein. Wine shalt flow like 
water, and there’s welcome to all the world.” 

Breaking through the inquisitive throug, 
Wirtig hurried to meet Alexis, who was now 
returning alone from his mysterious con- 
ference with the stranger, 

“Well?” cried the uncle, with beaming 
countenance and expanded eyes. 

“Well?” coolly replied the nephew. 

“Ts it he, or is it not?” 

“Who?” 

“Who? Now, by the soul of St. Edward! 
thou hast sworn to drive me mad, You say 
you have not been in Scotland? Was it, in 
Paris you knew him? Ordo you think Iam 
Blind? Is not that his noble Scottish counte- 
nance? the high cheek bones—the sharp 
gray eves—the large mouth, and the bold ex- 
pression? And then the lame foot, and five 
letters! What would you have more?” 

“Really, uncle, I would have nothing more.” 

“Obstinate fellow! you will explain no- 
thing! But the portrait, the face, the five 
letters—your mystery is useless—the secret is 
out—the stranger is—Scott !” 

“Seott!” eried Alexis, greatly surprised. 
“ Tow do you know that?” 

“Enough! I know it. °Tis the Great 
Unknown!) Shame on you, Alexis, to try to 
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deceive your uncle! Tell the great man, with 
whom you, unworthy that you are, have been 
so fortunate as to make acquaintance, that 
his incoguito shall be respected, as surely as 
I bear an English heart in my bosom. By 
the rood shall it! For all Miffelstein he shall 
be the Unknown. But I eave his good leave 
to celebrate his coming.” 

“T will answer for his making no objection,” 
replied Alexis, who apparently struggled with 
some inward emotion, for his voice was trem- 
ulous, his free very red, and his eyes wero 
steadfastly fixed on the toes of his boots. 

“Answer for yourself, Sir Architect!” said 
his uncle, somewhat sharply. Then, in a 
lower and confidential tone, “where ts the 
immortal genius?” he inquired, 

“If IT mistake not,” replied Alexis, “I see 
him yonder, eating curds and pumpernickel.” 

“Sh, the great man!” ejaculated Wirtig; 
“to condescend to food so unworthy of his 
illustrious jaws. And see, he is about to fire 
ofthe mortar! Engaging familiarity! Boom! 
Phe loudest report to-day} The piece is 
mine, though it cost me a thousand florins! 
It shall be christened Walter Scott!” 

“VLush, hush!” interposed Alexis; “if you 
goon in this way, the incognito will be in 
danger. And he himself must not perceive 
Vaat you—” 

“Trae! §nterrupted the excited Wirtig, 
clapping his hand on nis lips. “Ah, could I 
vut speak Gaclic, or even Kuglish, the better 
to commune with the inspired bard! Bathe 
has translated Goelz von Berlichingen, so 
mnst understand the pure German of Milfel- 
stein. But now tell me, Alexis, in strict con- 
filenee, how comes the first of the world’s 
pocts in our poor village? Has he, perchance, 
heard of the Bear of Dradwardine, and of his 
faithful clansman, John Jacob Wirtig? Or 
does he seek subject for a new romance, and 
propose to place his hero at Miffelstein, as he 
conducted Durward to Plessis-Jes-Tours, and 
the brave knight Kenneth to Palestine 2” 

“Neither the one nor the other, my dear 
unele, unfortunately for us,” replied Alexis, 
thoughtfally, and pausing between his sen- 
tences, “Trusting to your diseretion, and to 
convinee you of its necessity, I will not con- 
eval from you that a great peril has brought 
the Author of Waverley to Miffelstein. You 
must kuow that he has just published an his- 
torical romance, in which, availing himself of 
Ue novelist’s Neense, he has represented 
Charlemagne and Henry the Fourth of France 
vanquished in single combat by William 


Wallaca and Robert the Brace, A French 
general, taking offence at this, has insisted 
upon his retracting the statement, or fighting 
a due) with blinderbnsses at six paces. Of 
course a nan of honor cannot retract—” 

“Ofcourse not! Never did Scottish chief 
so demean himself! I see it al. ‘The —— 
Unknown has shot the general, and—” 

“On the contrary, uncle. Te does not 
want to be shot by the general, and that fs 
why he is here, where none will look for 
him.” 

“What!” erted the host of the Bear, taken 
very much aback; “but that looks almost 
like—like a weakness, unknown to his heroes, 
who so reatily bare their blades! I scareely 
understand how—? 

“You misapprebend me,’ interrupted 
Alexis; “ the baronet only asks to put off the 
duel until he has finished a dozen novels, 
each in three volumes, which he has in pro- 
gress, And as the Vandal refuses to wait—” 

“T see it all! cried Wirtig, perfectly satis- 
fied; “the Unknown is right. What! the 
base Frenchman would rob the world of 
twelve iwaster-pieces! Not so, In Mifvel- 
stein is sate hiding for the Genius of his 
century, Monfjoie, and to the rescue! Let 
him wrap hiwsel€ in his plaid, and fear no 
foe! YL will cover him with my target, and 
my life shall answer for hist Where should 
he find refuge, if not in the shadow of the 
Bear?” 

Meanwhile, taking advantage of Wirtig’s 
relaxed vigilance, Elben had stolen to Emily's 
side. 

“What is the matter with your father to- 
day?” said the lovesick attorney to his mis- 
tress, when Wirtig and Alexis walked away 
in the direction of the mortar, and the crowd 
that had assembled round the host of the 
Bear dispersed, laughing and shaking their 
heads, “What new crotchet possesses him, 
and whence comes his extraordinary excite- 
ment and exultation 2” 

Emily pressed ber lover's hand, and the 
tears stood in her sentimental blue eyes, 

“William,” she said, “I greatly fear that all 
is over with our dearest hopes, To am op 
pressed with a presentiment of misfortune, 
My father is about to execute an oft-repeated 
threat. He will force me to wed another!” 

“Whom?” cried the unfortunate lawyer, 
his hair standing on end with alarm; “surely 
not that rattlepate Alexis? The relationship 
is too near, and the canon forbids.” 

“You mistake me, William,” replied Emily; 
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“Y mean the Englishman, My father's 
strange agitation—his boundless joy—certain 
hints that he has let fall—I am convinced he 
has discovered in this stranger some rich 
son-intaw, for whom he had written to 
England.” 

“You pierce my very heart!”  plaintively 
exclaimed Elben. “Unhappy day! Ac- 
cursed festival, date of my last hope’s annihi- 
Jation! How all this merriment grates upon 
my soul! So might the condemned soldier 
fecl, marching to execution to the soul of 
joyous music!” 

“William, Willian! what frightful images!” 
sobbed Liily, from behind her handkerchief. 

“Romance, poetry!’ continued the in- 
censed attorney; “now, indeed, might I hope 
to compose some tragic history, whieh should 
thrill each reader's heart. Despair not, 
dearest Emily. There is still justice upon 
eavt. I will bring an action against your 
Cacher. Oc geclags~—fom this to the new 
year there fs yet time to invent tales aud 
write yohiames, As to yonder lame foreigner, 
J will try some other plan with him. By the 
by, who knows if he has got a passport? 1 
dow’t think he has, by his looks, Respectable 
people do not travel about on horseback, t 
must find out what he is, and his name.” 

And Elben was moving off, to commence 
his investigations, but Emily detained him, 

“Such means are unworthy your noble 
nature, my William,” she said. “In your 
cooler moments you will assuredly reject 
them.” 

Elben shrugged his shoulders, 

“At your command,” he said, “even stern 
Themis would drop the sword. But what 
can Ido? Must I resort to pistol-ball or to 
prussic acid, as sole exit from my misery? 
That would be wnbusinesslike, very unhe- 
fitting a respectable attorney. Nor would it 
rescue yon from persecution.” 

“Js there no way out of this labyrinth?” 
said Emily, pensively, apparently little appre- 
hensive of her lover's resorting to suicide, 
“No flight from the clutches of this odious 
foreigner?” 

“Flight!” repeated Elben, catching at the 
word. “What a bold idea!” 

“Realize it,” said Emily, speaking low and 
yery quickly. “Run away with ine!” 

The attorney started, 

“ Raptus?” jo exclaimed, “ Dearest, what 
do you propose? The law punishes such an 
act. The third chapter of our criminal 
code—” 


You have little chivalry in your nature,” 
interrupted Emily, reproachfully. “ You ave 
no Douglas! Leave me, then, to my fate, 
Alas! poor Emily! to be thus sacrificed ere 
thy twenty-second summer has fled 2” 

“Twenty-second!” cried the prosaic law- 
yer, unheeding the implied inferiority to the 
Douglas; “there is something in that. I 
knew not you were of age. You have aright 
to decline the paternal authority. That 
alters the case entirely: Since you have 
completed your one-and-twentieth year, an 
elopement is less perilous.” 

‘The lovers’ colloquy was here interrupted 
by the arrival of Wirtig, accompanied by his 
nephew and the Englishman, The festival 
approached its close, and Wirtig, at last miss- 
ing his daughter, and hearing that she was 
with Elben, hurried in great alarm to seek 
her. Ie was accompanied in his search by 
Alexis and the Jame stranger, who conversed 
da English, 

“Ts the tuukeeper mad?” inquired” the 
latter, “Does he want to borrew money of 
me? Or what ts he driving at?” 

“Tle merely desires to make himself 
agreeable to you,” replied Alexis. 

“The devil take his agreeableness. I hate 
such fawning ways. You know the unfor- 
tunate motive of my visit to Miffelstein, In 
my position, compliments and ceremony are 
quite out of place.” 

“You must nevertheless endure them. 
They insure your safety. Fora few days you 
must be content to pass for a great man.” 

“Phere is none such in my family.” 

“No matter. Greatness is thrust upon 
you. Try to persuade yourself that you are 
the great Scottish Unknown.” 

“Never heard of him. What has he 
done?” 

“We has written romances.” 

“Pshaw! I hate your scribblers. For 
Heaven's sake, don't say Tam an author,” 

“Unfortunately I have said so already. 
For your own sake, beware of contradicting 
me. Itis most unfortunate that you forgot 
your passport. If Prince Hector of Raueh- 
pfeifenhein learns that you ave at Miflelstein, 
you are no safer here than in his capital.” 

“ Curse my luck,” growled the Englishman, 
between his teeth, “and confound all smiths 
and boiler-makers! Had I but remained in 
old England! There, if a boiler dues burst, 
money and a letter in the paper will make it 
allright. But the Continent is worse than a 
slave-market. No habeas corpus here! A 
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foreigner is no better than an outlaw, and if 
an accident occurs, he has no bail but leg- 
pail.” 

“Tt is very wrong of the prince to be angry 
at such a (rifle, You were ouly within 3 
hair's breadth of drowning him and his whale 
court, Iowever, it is for you to choose 
whether or not FE shall say who you really 
are.” 

“Not, certainly not! To get out of this 
scrape, I would consent to pass for a Dutch- 
man, By all means let me be your Unknown 
friend.” 

“You shall,” said Alexis, laughing; “but 
on one condition, You must assist me to 
bring about the happiness of two deserving 
persons.” 

“Cost any money?” inquired the stranger, 
suspiciously. 

“Nota krenzer, A few fair words, which 
Lai each you! 

“Lam willing. What istobedone? Who 
are Me persons?” 

“That pretty girl you were sitting by just 
now, aid her lover, a worthy young man.” 

“But L do not know him.” 

“Not necessary.” 

“ Whatever you like, if If costs me neither 
liberty nor money. Though Uwould give all 
the money in my pocket for a scrap of pass- 
port. Cursed Continent! In my country, 
we don’t know such things, Had I only~ 
but in my haste to escape the gendarmes, I 
forgot everything.” 

It was at this point of the conversation, 
earvied on in Engtish, and therefore unintel- 
ligible to Wirtig, that the innkeeper pounced 
upon his daughter and her lover. 

“Yow now, attorney!’ he exclaimed; 
“what means this? By St. Julian of Avenel! 
who permitted you to walk with my daugh- 
ter? Tete Diew! let it be for the last time! 
T trust thee not, attorney. But this is a lrap- 
py day, and you shall not be excluded from 
the banquet in honor of our distinguished 
visitor, You will be welcome at the Bear of 
Bradwardine. And what you there shall see 
and hear will quickly rid you of your preju- 
dices against—” 

Alexis trod on the foot of his garrulous 
uncle. Etben looked daggers at the English- 
man. Emily smiled and sighed, 

“Now, your lordship, if it so please ye,” 
quoth Wirtig, in huge delight, “ we will re- 
turn ta my poar hause. The sun {s below 
the horizon, and the evening dews might en- 
danger your precious health.- My forgetful 


Caleb has assuredly forgotten to send us the 
carriage.” 

“JT am ready,” replied the stranger, “T 
have had enough and to spare of your rocket 
practice, and your music makes my head 
ache.” 

“The bagpipes are certainly pleasanter to 
the ear,” said Wirtig, submissively, “and I 
am grieved that I forget to comtuaud Caleb's 
attention with them, Pardon the omission. 
At the house, things shall be better managed. 
Amy, entertain Sir Wal—” 

A crushing application of Alexis’s boot- 
heel to Wirtig’s tenderest toe, substituted an 
exclamation of agony for the second sylabte 
of the forbidden name. The Englishman 
offered Emily his arm, and a signal from her 
father compelled its acceptance. By the light 
of torches, aud preceded by a band of music, 
the Miffelsteiners now moved in loug tro- 
cession pomewards, formiug a sort al escart 
for the stranger, who was in fant, attended 
by Wittiganud Afesis. The attorney marched 
elose beliind, slaving Vike a hyena at his sup- 
posed rival. Amidst the cracking of fire- 
works and the reports af guns and pistols, 
the procession reached the town, aud a con- 
siderable number of the men went direct to 
the hotel of the Bear—some eager to profit 
by the gratuitous good cheer, and others yet 
wore desirous to ascertain its motive. Of 
this, however, most of Wirtig’s guests were 
by this time aware. Rumors will arise in 
small towns as in large cities; and thus it 
was that at Miffelstein twenty busy tongues 
whispered the presence of the Great Un- 
known, At the Bear, Wirtig’s Jiberal in- 
structions had been zealously executed. 
Caleb, Rowena, Jenny, Front-de-Beeuf, and 
the rest of the household, had done their 
duty. The table was loaded with English 
aut Seottish delicacies; the portrait of the 
Greit Unknown—its frame adorned with 
lamps of many colors—stared somewhat 
wildly, but upon the whole, benevoleutly, 
from the wall, doubtless well satisfied to sce 
its original doing ample honor to the repast. 
The appetites of the other guests, which un- 
gratified curiosity might have damped, were 
sharpened by a confidential communication 
from the host of the Bear. 

Notwithstanding his nephew's injunctions 
to secrecy, Wirtig could not refrain from ex- 
hibiting to his friends, before they sat down 
to supper, and of course in the strictest con- 
fidence, the name of W. Scott, inscribed on 
the last page of the strangers’ book. There 
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was no mistaking the characters, blotted and 
Strangely formed though they were. Great 
Were the awe aud reverence with which the 
Miftelsteiners contemplated the stranger, 
who, for his part, gave his chief attention to 
his supper. Je bolted beefsteaks, reduced 
fowls to skeletons, and poured down, with 
infinite gusto, bumper after bumper of Bur- 
Quudy and Iochheimer, The guests re- 
warked with admiration that he avoided, 
Nenbiless with a view to the preservation of 
his incognito, the Scottish drinks and dishes 
that adored the board, Le affected disgust 
At a Miftelstein haggis, and neglected the 
whiskey bottle fur the wines of France and 
Germany. Once he was observed to smite as 
he glanced at his portrait, and it was inferred 
that he was amused at the badness of the 
likeness, which certainly did little credit to 
the artist. But he made no remark, except- 
ing that, the next moment, he requested his 
neighbor to pass him adish of pork with plum 
sauce. 

Wirtig's diseretion was far from equalling 
that of the Unknown. Seated beside his 
honored guest, in the joy of his heart he 
overwhelmed him with compliments, mada 
cotrttess alkusions to bis works and genius, 
and kept his glass constantly fall The 
stranger let hin talk on, and answered 
Nothing, or only by nionosyllables, In pro- 
portion to the flattery aud attentions lavished 
by Wirtig, were the sadness and sullenness of 
Elven the attorney. Ie had arrived later 
than the other guests. Seated at one end of 
the table, he jovked Medusas at the 
Unknown. 

“what think you, nephew,” said Wirtig, 
aside, “if L were to send for Amy and her 
harp to entertain our iNustrious visitor? 
The bagpipes he has forbidden.” 

“An excellent thought,” replied Alexis; 
“but it cannot be, for Caleb tells me that my 
cousin has retired to her apartinent, com. 
plaiuing ofa vieleut headache.” 

“Mere woman’s fancies!” grumbled the 
father, “Amy is no Die Vernon, Did the 
git but know whom our roof this day 
shelters—St. George of Buremniy! how 
gladly wonld she come! Wow warm would 
be her weleome of him she is bound to love 
and reverence!” 

Elven overheard these Jast words, and 
stuiled a grim smile. Owing to his tardy ar. 
rival and mental preoccupation, he was un- 
aware of the real motive of the attentions 
paid to the stranger, and still believed him to 


be a favored candidate for the hand of Emlly, 

The Unknown had finished his pork and 
plums, and was resting on his knife aud 
fork, 

“Where is Miss Amy?” said he, at last, 
looking particularly tender, either at thouglys 
of the young lady or at sight of @ dish of 
partridges just then placed smoking before 
him. ‘The jealous attorney could stand it yo 
longer. Starting from his chair, he rusheg 
from the room. 

Wirtig apolagized for his daugiter's 
absence, and resumed his complinentary 
strain, 

“ By our Lady of Clery, noble sir!” he said, 
“the productions of your genius have de 
lighted my understanding, and made my 
House to prosper. I am under the greatest 
abligations to you, and my debt of gratitude 
is doubled by the honor of your visit, I pray 
you to command me in all things.” 

The stranger seemed embarrassed by this 
excessive homage. Just then Alexis spoke a 
few words to him in English. The Unknown 
emptied his glass, laid his finger thoughtfully 
on his nose, and after a minute's pause, 
turned to his entertainer, 

“ You consider yourself under obligation to 
me?” he said. “2 tuke yet. at your werd, 
Prove your sincerity.” 

“In purse and person, hand and heart, 
command me,’ eried Wirtig, “Lord of the 
Isles and most honoral:tle baronet. Do you 
Jack money? What I have is yours, Do 
you desite protection from the bloodthirsty 
¥renehman? In my house you shall find 
shelter. In your defence, I and mine wilt 
don tartan, gird claymore, and shoulder 
Lochaber axe,” 

“ You are a gentleman,” said the English- 
man, looking rather puzzled, “and [thank 
you for your good will, but have no need of 
your money, ‘The favor I would ask is not 
for myself, but for others. Consent to your 
daughter’s marriage with fhe man of her 
choice, You will do me a great pleasure,” 

“Wal” quoth the mystified Wirtig, “Blows 
the wind from that quarter? The sty puss 
has enlisted a powerful ally. Pasques Dtew! 
"Tis a mere trifle you ask, Worshipful sir, I 
had gladly scen you tax my gratitude more 
largely." 

“ Consent without delay,” whispered Alexis 
to his unele, “Let not the great man think 
you hesitate,” 

“With all my heart,” said Wirtig, “Thad 
certainly made a condition, and would gladly 
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—bat will Amy be happy with the prosaic 
aitancy 2?” 

Once more the Great Unknown laid his fin- 
ger solemnly on his nose, “ Undoubtedly,” 
he said, tossing off another bumper of his 
host's best Burgundy, [le spoke rather thick, 
and his eyes had a fixed and glassy look, 
“Undoubtedly,” he repeated, as if speaking 
to himself. Just then Caleb and Front-de- 
luvuf placed a fresh battery of bottles on table 
and sideboard. “ Upon my soul,” added the 
stranger, in English, “this old tavern-keeper 
ie ajelly fellow, and his Burgandy is prime.” 
He nodded oracularly, and again filled his 
glass. 

“Listen to him!" said Alexis to his uncle, 
whe hung upon each sound that issued from 
his idal's tips. Tle prophesies! ‘The second 
sight is upon him! Tle foretells their happi- 
ness, Consentat once 2? 

“The second sight!’ exclaimed Wirtig, 
reverently, “Nay, then, in heaven’s mame, 
be itas he wishes! [freely give my consent!” 

Alexis would fain have left the room to 
seck ENben, and inform him of. his good for- 
fume; but his uncle would not spare him. 
The Englislanan continued to fimbibe the 
Burgwidy, the other guests zealously followed 
his example, conviviality was at its height, 
songs were sung, and the evening wore on, 
During a tumultuons chorus of lurrahs, 
clicitel by an impromptu allusion to the 
quest of the evening, introduced by the Miffel- 
stein poet into a bacchanalian ditty, Caleb en- 
tered the room with an important counte- 
nance, and beckoned Alexis from the table, 
A foreigner, he said, who spoke more French 
than German, was making anxious inquiries 
about one Schott or Scott, and insisted upen 
seeing the landlord, At first somewhat stag- 
gered by this intelligenee, which threatened 
destruction to his schemes, the ready-witted 
arehitect soon hit upon a remedy, Sending 
Caleb to announce to the stranger his mas- 
ters speedy appearance, he ealled Wirtig 
aside, 

“Unele”? he said, “the moment for deci- 
sive action has arrived, The Freneh general 
is below. He is on the track of the Groat 
Unknown, and insists that he is here. Keep 
him at bay for a while, and T will contrive the 
escape of your illustrious guest. Above all, 
parley not with the false Frenchman.” 

“Hal Beauseant!? exclaimed the valorous 
ant enthusiastic Wirtig, “Is it indeed so? 
Methinks there will be eut-and-thrast work 
ere the proud Norman reach his prey. Ha! 





St, Andrew! he shall have a right Scottish 
answer. And though lie were the bravest 
knight that ever put foot in stinrnp—” 

“Expend not the precious moments in 
shniles,” interrupted Alexis, “ Remember 
only that the man is glib of tongue, and let 
him not mislead you by friendly prote 

“Not I, by the soul of Hereward.” replied 
Wirtig, leaving the room, 

Alexis hastened to the Englishman, 

“You must be off, my good sir,” he said, 
«A detachment of the body-guard of Prince 
Hector of Rauchpfeifenheim is in punt of 
you. Their officer is in the house making 
clamorous inquiry,” 

“The devil he is{* cried the stranger, so- 
bered by the intelligence, “What is to he 
done? The horse Teame upon fs forndered, 
Tufernal country! Accursed: steamboat! I 
cannot leave the place on foot,” 

“Leave the howe. atany rate,” said Alexis, 
“and we will then see what to do. Delay 
another mine, and escape is impossiie, 
Follow me, as you love liberty and fife.” 

The Englishman obeyed, Alexis Jed the 
vay Into a back-reom, Girew open a window, 
and stepped out upon a balcony, whenee a 
flight of steps descended into the gardcn of 
the hotel, This was quickly traverred, and 
the two men reached a narrow and sclitary 
Jane, formed by stables and garden walls, and 
close to the outskirts of the town Ten paces 
off stood a postehaize, the door open and the 
steps down, 

“Now then, sir’? said the driver, in a 
sleepy voice, as they approached his vehicle, 
“Jumpin, No time to lose.” 

“ How fortunate!’ said the Englishman; 
“here tsa carriage,” 

« But not for you, isit?” said Alexis, 

The Engli-hinan kuighed, and elapped his 
hand on his pocket, 

“Everything for money, Drive on, pos- 
tilion, and ata gallop, A double Ginkyeld for 
you,” 

And he jumped inte the vehicle. which in- 
stantly drove off, aud had disappeared round 
a corner before Alesis, astonished by the sud- 
denness of the proceeding, had time to reeip- 
rocate the farewell shouted to iim by the fu- 
gitive. Ife was about to reenter the garden, 
when © man came running down the kine. It 
was Elven, 

“Tow now, William,” cried Alexis, “what 
do you here?” 

‘The postelaise,” 
‘where is it?” 





ens, 2? 








eried the attorney, 
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« The postchaise—was it for you?” 

“To be sure.” 

“Jt has just driven off with the English- 
man.” 

“With the Englishman!’ gasped Elben. 
“Destruction! And Emily in it!” 

“}mily! my cousin! ‘The devil! Whatdo 
you mean?” 

“ Alexis, you are my friend—with you T 
need not dissemble, ‘That carriage was to 
bear me and Emily from my father’s tyranny. 
1 put her into it ten minutes ago, She in- 
si-ted [ should be armed, and 1 returned for 
these!? 

And, throwing open his cloak, he exhibited 
a pair of enormous horse pistols, and arapicr, 
which, from its antiquated fashion, might 
have belonged to acontemporary of the Great 
Frederick, 

“ And whilst you were arming,” cried the 
incorrigible Alexis, convulsed with laughter, 
“the Great Unknown ran olf with your bride. 
Well, you may rely he will not take her far, He 
is in foo great haste to eseape, to encumber 
himself with baggage. And you will he spared 
a journey, for my uncle no longer opposes 
your marriage,” 

At that moment the garden door opened, 
and Emily stood before them, No sooner had 
the romantic damsel sent her knight to arm 
himself, than she remembered an indispensa- 
le condition of an elopement, which she had 
forgotten to observe, and hurried back to her 
apartment, to leave upon her table a line ad- 
dressed to her father, deprecating his wrath, 
and leading the irresistible force of love, A 
few words from Alexis gave her and Elben the 
joyful ascurance that no obstacle now barred 
their union, 

On reentering the inn, Alexis encountered 
a French equerry of Prince Heetor of Rauch- 
pfeifenheim, who at once recognized him as 
his sovereigw’s newly appointed architect. 

“Ant Monsicur TArehitecte,’ he ex- 
daimed; “how detighted Iam to meet witha 
sane man, ‘The people here are stark mad, 


and persist in knowing nothing of Scott, the 
engineer, I know very well he is here, Teil 
the drunken dog that the prince forgi¥es him, 
J have ordered his baggage to be sent hither, 
and here is money for his expenses. ‘The 
prinee never seriously intended to visit upon 
him the fault of his bad machinery.” 

Alexis wndertook to transmit Prince Ifee- 
tor’s bounty and pardon, and was enabled to 
take his uncle the joyful intelligence that the 
bloodthirsty French general had departed in 
pence, 

Elben and Emily were married, Alexis for- 
warded the property of the Great Unknown, 
and soon afterwards left Miffelstein. Wirtiz 
wondered to hear nothing more of his illus- 
trious visitor and benefactor, when one day 
a letterreached him, bearing the London post- 
mark, and scrawled in execrable German, Its 
contents were as follows: 


“Dear Sin,—Once more back in Old 
England, which I ought never to have left, I 
remil you the enclosed note in dizcha-ge of 
my reckoning, Before this, you will doubtless 
have discovered who your Great Unknown 
really was, and that his business is with pis- 
tons and paddlewheels, not with novels and 
romances, My best regards to that merry fel- 
low Alexis, and to your sentimental little 
daughter, And you, my comical old friend, 
have my best wishes for your welfare and 
prosperity. Wibianm Scott.” 


When Wirtig had read this epistle, he re- 
mained for some time plunged in thought. 
From that day forward he left off novel-read- 
ing, and attended to his business; called 
Caleb Tobias; eschewed bagpiping and Scot 
tish cookery; constzned plaid-curtains, oaken 
sideboards and portraits of the Great Un- 
known to the lumber-room, And before the 
new year arrived, the Blessed Bear of Brad- 
wardine had disappeared from the door, and 
the thirsty wayfarer might once more drink 
his glass by the light of the jolly old Star, 
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Wary Tileft the filthy and gloomy office of 
Messrs. Bite & Tear, “Attorneys and Counsel- 
lors at Law,” as their legend read, and where 
J had acted in the capacity of clerk for the 
past dozen years, was for a two-fold reason. 
The first was, my heaith was beginning to 
fail, from too close application to my business, 
and the old doctor, who had been in our 
fuinily for years, declared that I must have 
country air, and plenty of it, before I could 
hope to be better; and the other was, I 
wanted to pay a visit to my old friend and 
chum at school, Tom Jones, whom I had 
seen but once since I had entered the employ 
of Messrs. Bite & Tear. These reasons being 
deemed sufficient by my employers, I was 
granted a leave of absence for a couple of 
months, and throwing together a modest 
amount of apparel I sallied “forth for the 
depot, and was soon whirling along towards 
the place of my destination. 

J had learned that the train did not ran 
nearer to Wicklow than half a score of miles; 
but I was told, on board, that I should find a 
conveyance at the little wayside station 
which would take me there, and therefore I 
felt somewhat disappointed, when I stepped 
on the lonely, unsheltered platform, to find 
that I was monarch of all I surveyed, there 
not being a road, or a human habitation in 
sight. 

A cross-road led away into what seemed to 
be the heart of a wilderness, but which one 
to take, the right or the left, was more than 
TI could possibly conjecture. In my uncer- 
tainty and doubt, IL blamed myself for not 
having written Tom to meet me at the sta- 
tion, as he would gladly have done, but then 
Twanted to take him by surprise. In one 
thing I had succeeded, and that was in sur- 
prising myself, for I had not the least idea 
that such a wild, wilderness-looking place 
could be found before the end of a day's ride 
from the Hub, 

Iwas just on the point of adopting that 
method which all lost travellers are supposed 
to put in practice, that of setting up a stick 
and bending my steps in the direction which 
it fell, when, much to my relief, I heard the 
clatter of wheels, and a loud voice, apparently 


addressed to the beast its owner was driving, 
and in a moment more a rough-looking team 
appeared coming down the road, and in a 
little time it had driven round to the platform 
with a flourish, 

“Going to Wicklow?” he asked, as he took 
me in ata glance, and picked up the small 
mail-bag, which, up to this time, had been 
lying all unnoticed at my feet. 

T replied in the affirmative. 

“Get aboard, then, aint got no time to lose. 
Most half an hour behind time, and Old Mail- 
keys, at Wicklow, will be as mad as a hornet 
if I’m late. Anybody would think he was 
post-master general by the airs he puts on.” 

I meekly obeyed this rather imperative 
summons, took my place on the seat with 
him, and away we went towards Wicklow at 
a round pace, 

The country was wild nearly all the way 
there, and my companion was by no means 
communicative, answering my questions by 
the shortest possible answers, Once only did 
he seem inclined to.open his mouth, and that 
was when our journey was nearly over, and 
my attention had been attracted by an old, 
dilspidated and apparently deserted house, 
standing in a dark grove of cedars a little 
back from the roadside, I inquired who 


‘liver! there, and he replied, with’ sharp look 


in my face: 

« Nobody.” 

“Why not?” 

“It’s haunted.” 

“By whate” 

“A ghost, to be sure,” he answered, with 
another glance into my face. 

“Of whom ?” I went on. 

“Of a man who was murdered there ten 
years ago, or thereabouts.” 

“Why does he walk?” 
question. 

My driver looked at me as though my 
question astonished him. 

“What makes ghosts come back anyway ?” 
he said, answering my question by asking 
another. 

“T don’t believe they do,” I answered. 
“But why do people hereabouts say this 
house is haunted >” 


was) my next 
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“ Because of the lights anid noises seen and 
heard here on dark nights, and of the blood- 
stain on the kitchen floor.” 

“Where the former owner of the house was 
killed 2” 

“o Yes.” 

“What of it? Anything more than a dark 
stain, as is usually the case where human 
blood is spilt upon wood 2” 

“Yes, much more. On certain nights, 
when the ghost walks, aud also during the 
day before, the dark stains upon the floor 
turn to a blood-red, as though blood had been 
but just spilt there.” 

“Phat ean hardly be. People who think 
they witness this miracle have to draw largely 
on their imagination, and allow their eyes to 
deceive them.” 

“There is no chance for your being deceived. 
It is there as plain as the nose on your face. 
But yonder is Wicklow.” 

Tle pointed to the village lying some half 
mile away on aslight elevation. This turned 
the topic of our conversation, and the haunted 
house was not again recurred to, 

I gave Tom a genuine surprise, ag Thad in- 
tended to, and he was glad to see me, as I 
knew he would be. 

One day I said to him, the thought sudden- 
Jy occurring to my mind: 

“What is it, Tom, about that haunted 
house over yonder? The driver told me 
something about it the other day as we came 
along.” 

My friend looked grave. 

“T hard&aknow what to tell you,” he said. 
“People that live over yonder say that’ the 
house is haunted, and I must confess that I 
have seen things there that I cannot account 
for.” 

“Yon, Tom?” 

“Yes, I myself. You may think that Iam 
foolish and smile if you will, but I have seen 
things there that cannot rationally be 
explained.” 

“ What are they, Tom?” 

“ Probably the same as the driver told you, 
though I have seen none of the lights or 
heard the sounds; but I have seen the blood- 
stain when it was almost as dark as ink, and 
then again when it was a light crimson—like 
fresh blood. How this should be I doubt if 
you can explain.” 

Lcould not. The most I could do was to 
say that he must be mistaken. That his eyes 
had played him false, and that the change in 
the blood-stain was owing to the manner in 


which the light fell upon it. But he would 
not be convinced; neither would L 

One morning Tom was called away. He 
was going to a town some twenty miles dis- 
tant, and would not return until late in the 
night, perhaps not until the nextday. He 
invited me to go with him, but ] declined. I 
had a project of my own on foot. I meant to 
pay a visit to the haunted house, aud I did 
not want Tom to know of it, So his absence 
was the chance I coveted. 

‘Tom took an early start, but I did not; I 
had less than a mile and a half to go, and I 
was in no hurry. So I lingered about the 
house, making company for Tom’s mother 


-until nearly the middle of the forenoon, 


Then I took down Tom’s rifle, and, with the 
remark that I was going out shooting for au 
hour or two, L left the house, 

I promised to be back by noon, in season 
for dinner, so, once out of sight of the window 
where [ had left Tom’s mother sewing, I in- 
creased my pace to a smart walk, and in a 
half hour's time I stood in front of, and 
curiously contemplating, the haunted house. 

‘There was nothing very peculiar about it 
to distinguish it from other old houses that 
had been deserted for a number of years. It 
had the same lonesome, weather-beaten, 
deserted appearance that all such old build- 
ings have, and as there was no one to stay 
the ravages of time, it was fast going to decay. 
Beneath the eaves the swallows had built 
their nests, and were flying busily to and fro 
in the sunlight. They, at least, were not 
afraid of the blood-stain, or the ghostly sights 
and sounds that came sometimes from 
within. 

The front door was fastened, so I could not 
effect an entranee there, and I clambered 
over a dilapidated fence and went round to 
the backside, in search of another entrance. 
Here I found one, and the door, instead of 
being fastened, I found standing open a foot 
or more, 

I may as well confess that I paused for a 
moment before Iwent in, I may as well, 
also, own wp, that Leaught myself listening to 
catch some sound that might come from with- 
in. But all was as stillas death; so I pushed 
open the door and entered. 

I found myself in a sort of back hall, or 
entry, from which a door opened upon either 
side. One of these rooms, I reasoned, must 
be the kitchen, and in it I should find the 
token of the terrible deed which had helped 
give the house its bad repute, 
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I turned to the left, and pushed open the 
door. A glance about the room showed me 
that it was the kitchen, So I was standing 
in the room where a murder had been com- 
mitted, in the years that had passed. 

L must confess that 1 did not give the sur- 
rowndings more than a passing glance. My 
eyes, almost in spite of myself, 1 found were 
sweeping the floor, and they were not long in 
resfing upon the blood-stain. There it was, 
about half way from tle broad open fireplace 
tu the sink on the opposite side of the room, 
and, what was more, it ‘vas of a blood-red, as 
though the life fluid had been spilled there 
ten minutes before, 

This L had not expected, notwithstanding 
the story which ‘Tom had told. I did not be- 
Neve that the blood-stain could change its 
color, but here was the proof right before my 
eyes. I knew that it could not have retained 
it from the first; therefore what could it 
mean? What I had before learned now 
flashed upon my mind. The blood-stain 
turned only to a crimson when there was to 
be a new manifestation. To-night, then, the 
ghost would wall: again, 

Leaving the kitchen, and the stain, which 
would rivet my eyes in spite of all that I 
could do, L walked over the rest of the house. 
But | made no new discoveries there. To all 
appearances the house bad not been disturbed 
since the family of the murdered man moved 
out of it. After examining every room, 1 
ventured down into the cellar. I will here 
acknowledge that I had hesitated a moment 
before doing so, but I went, and there J made 
a discovery. 

Near where the stairs descended there was 
an angle in the wall, and near it a cellar win- 
dow, and it chanced, at this time of day, the 
sunlight fell through if, and rested on the 
earth behind the step, and there it revealed 
an object which at once attracted my atten- 
tion. It was nothing more or less than a tin 
basin half full of newly-mnixed red paint! 

Ina moment light flashed upon my mind, 
and [ sprang up the steps two ata time, and 
rushed straight for the blood-stain, where IF 
knelt down and drew my hand across it, an 
act which I would not have done ten minutes 
batore. Traised my hand, and saw that it 
was stained by some red substance. It was 
not the gore of the murdered man that lay 
thereon; but red paint, like that in the basin 
below stairs, 

Ina moment the trick was all plain to me. 
Ghosts would have no need of this device, but 


human beings might. Whenever the old 
stain was repainted, then some sort of a band 
assembled there, who, for reasons of their 
own, did not care to have company, or too 
much light thrown upon their operations; 
hence this device of theirs which had proved 
so eflicacious. 

I was not long in making up my mind to 
solve this mystery, which had puzzled the 
good people of Wicklow so long. I would 
pass the night there and see what it brought 
forth. 

A glance at my watch showed me that it 
was nearly twelve, and that Tom's mother 
would soon have dinner in readiness, for the 
good woman would have considered it almost 
the unpardonable sin if the noontide repast 
was not ready when the “sun was sqtare in 
the window,” as she always went by that 
when it was fair. 

When ! got back, minus game, the good 
woman rallied me somewhat on my want of 
luck; and then I told her uf wy visit to the 
haunted house, but not-of the “discoveries 1 
liad made there. ‘This part I kept to myself, 
as did I, also, the determination I had formed 
of spending the night there. When atsunset 
I imparted this information to her, the good 
woman received it almost with affright, and 
begged me not todo it, but 1 answered her 
that my mind was fully made up on this 
point, and begged her not to impart my in- 
tentions to any one unless it was Tom, should 
he return. This she promised, and as soon 
as the sun went down I set out upon my 
self-imposed task. 3 

When 1 arrived at the deserted house I 
found everything quiet; aud as I had left it; 
and, entering the kitchen, I stowed myself 
away in a sinall closet opening therefrom, the 
door of which I left open a little way, so that 
T could command a view of the door by which 
I had entered, and also of that which led to 
theeellar beneath. ‘Thus ensconced, I waited, 
with what patience [ could, for any develop- * 
ment which might take place, 

Slowly the minutes dragged themselves 
along. An hour went by, and still all was 
as silent as death. Another hour was well 
told, and then I began to grow impatient. 
Would those for whom I was looking never 
come? At last I heard a footfall outside the 
door. Instinctively I placed my hand upon 
the revolver I carried in my pocket. Would 
I have occasion to use it? ~ 

The footstep sounded closer, and at last it 
was on the threshold. The deor was pushed 
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open, and a footfall sounded in the entry. 
Then there came another, and I was aware 
that two men were standing in the room. 

I heard them moving along the floor, and 
then the scratching of a match. It gave a 
promise of burning, and then went out, and 
an impatient voice exclaimed: 

«D—n the match. Give me another, Jim, 
this is gone out.” 

The voice sounded familiar. Surely I had 
heard it since 1 had come to Wicklow; but 
where I could not bring to mind. 

The next mateh did its duty, and commu- 
nicated its blaze to the candle which one of 
the men held, and in a little time it was 
burning clearly, diffusing a bright light about 
the apartment. It revealed the faces of the 
two men to me and as I gazed upon one of 
them, I was no longer in doubt as to where I 
hail heard his voice before. It was the driver 
of the express wagon who had taken me from 
the depot, and who had first given me the 
history of the house in which we now stood. 
It was he who had addressed his companion 
as “Jim,” and now they both moved along to 
the spot which had possessed such fascina- 
tion in my eyes until I had solved the mystery 
connected with it. 

Jim held the candle above it, moving it to 
and fro, but taking care to shade the blaze 
with his hand, so that it might not shine out 
too brightly through the windows. 

“Do you know whether any one has been 
here to-day, Sam?” asked the one who had 
not before spoken. 

“Yes, one gure; that chap I brought over 
from the depot t'other day was in here this 
forenoon.” 

I gave a start of surprise. How did he 
know this? Ifad) my movements been 
waiched, aud, ifso, did they not know that I 
was even then secreted somewhere about the 
Thuuse ? 

“We here! Then he must be a detective, 
a3 we thought he was, in the first place,” said 
the other, in evident alarm, 

“No, I don’t think he is,’ returned my 
driver, “Pye made all sorts of inquiries, and 
Thave found that he is realty an old friend of 
Tom Jones's, and that prying his nose into 
other folks’ affairs aint in his line; but if he 
makes it sa, he had better not have come to 
Wicklow, that’s all.” 

“So I say,” replied the other, emphatically 5 
“we've too good a thing here to be blowed on 
if we can help it.” 

You are right, (acre, Jim; but let us go 


down. The rest of the boys will be along 
soon.” 

I held my breath as the two villains passed 
along to the cellar door, which I had left 
standing open, and descended the stairs leay- 
ing the old kitchen again in total darkness. 

What was their errand below? I askeit 
myself this question, and at once resolved 
that I would find ont if possible. Noiselessly 
1 glided out from the closet. and felt my’ wry 
along to the cellar door, where I paused anid 
listened. A faint light came up from below, 
and the hum of distant voices. 

Silently I descended the stairs, When I 
reached the bottom I found myself iu total 
darkness, The light had disappeared, and 
the hum of voices had ceased. 

What had become of them? It seemed as 
though the earth had opened and swallowed 
them up. 

Suddenly I heard a sound above my head; 
others of the gang were crossing the kitchen 
floor towards the entrance to the cellar, and 
in a moment more they would be coming 
down tpon me. 

Hastily I crept in beneath the stairs, knock- 
ing over the basin of paint, with one hand 
and dashing its contents over my hands and 
face. Once under the stairs there was plenty 
of room, and I drew myself up into as small 
acompass as possible against the wall, and 
with my hand upon my revolver waited for 
what the next minutes would bring forth. 

Tramp, tramp, above my head, sounded 
the footsteps, and by them I was assured that 
three more had entered the cellar, and were 
groping their way about in the darkness. 
Suddenly a voice exclaimed impatiently: 

“Why don’t the boys show that hght? I 
shall break my neck over something that may 
he lying about here.” 

“Give the signal and they will show it!” 
said another, 

A sharp, short whistle cut the air like a 


‘kuife, and it had not died away before a door 


in the wall, which had eseaped my notice on 
my previous visit, was thrown open and a 
bright light flashed out, revealing a room of 
considerable dimensions beyond, in which 
were tables and benches ranged about. The 
light was too brilliant to proceed from a 
tailow candle, for it ighted up the cellar with- 
out, revealing the forms of the three men 
distinetly, and had either of them, chaneed to 
have turned their heads they must have seen 
me crouching beneath the stairs, But as 
luck would have it they did not, but passed 
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at once into the further apartment, closing 
the door behind them, leaving me in darkness 
more profound than before, 

Thrice was this repeated, and I had seen 
ten men enter the secret chamber. Then 
same a long interval, which convinced me, at 
Jast, that they had all arrived who would be 
there that night. I reflected upon . what 
should be my next move, 

‘ho attempt to pry any further into their 
inysteries that night, I thought, would avail 
ine nothing and it might get me into diffieul- 
ties. [had learned enough already to forever 
lay the ghost in the haunted house, and to 
bring a pack of villains to justice. That they 
were a gang of base coiners, or counterfeiters, 
Thad not the least donbt, and I felt that it 
would be my duty to unearth them to the 
authorities. 

1 felt considerable interest in the discoveries 
Thad made, and I knew that 1 should be the 
lion of Wicklow for the next seven days at 
least. People would say to one another: 

“There goes the man who laid the ghost,” 
and I should also be an object of interest to 
the young Jadies in the chureh the next 
Sabbath, At that moment I felt myself quite 
a hero, but it suddenty occurred to me that I 
should remember the alt adage “ not to crow 
until you are out of the woods.’ I had 
forgotten that. 

T now came back to my immediate snr- 
roundings, and reflected on what I should do 
next. Should Lremain where I was, and see 
them emerge from their den and take their 
departure, or should I leave at once, and re- 
turn to Tom’s mother, while the evast was 
clear? 

T decided upon the latter, and was about to 
crawl out from my hiding-place, when I 
heard footsteps again in the kitchen. More 
of them were coming, so [ shrank back into 
mny corner to witness their descent, 

The footsteps went round the room and at 
last came to the cellar door, where they 
paused for a4 moment, while a light, as from a 
lantern, flashed down the stairs, Then the 
footsteps began slowly to descend, I counted 
them one by one until they reached the 
bottom, and the new-comer stood elose to, 
but with his back towards me. In one hand 
he carried & common lantern, and as he 
moved away from the foot of the stairs, I 
thought that his figure looked very familiar. 

He held the lantern up as he went round, 
and from his mottons I could not help decta- 
ing that he was a stranger to the spot, and 


nota member of the gang beyond the wall. 
At last his steps brought him close to the 
door, through which I had seen the members 
of the gang pass; and at this instaut his 
face was turned by chance for a moment to- 
wards me, aud I plainly saw his features, It 
was my friend, ‘Tom Jones. 

LT hardly checked myself in time to prevent 
giving utterance to an exclamation of sur- 
prise at beholding him, for I had not sup- 
posed that he had returned. But here he 
was in the flesh, and 1 knew his errand at 
once, Iis mother had tofd him where { had 
gone, and he had come in search of me, 

I was about to call out to him in alow 
tone, but before I could do so he had seen the 
door, and, evidently with the intention of 
entering, he placed his hand upon the latch 
and finding it fastened he gaye ita yiolent 
shake. It produced no result, so he gave it 
another, and the next moment it flew open, 
revealing nothing but a dark void beyond. 

Taking a step forward, despite the low 
warning I gave him, he held his lantern out, 
that its light might show his way, but in a 
moment more ft was dashed from his hands 
and all was total darktiess. 

“Villains, unhand me,” I heard Tom ery; 
then there was a short struggle, followed by a 
blow and a heavy fall, and then all was still. 

Poor Tom! Had they taken his life, and I 
-close by, without lifting a hand to prevent it? 
Lheard the door shut to with a clang, and 
then all was still. 

‘What should Ido? Should I fly to his as- 
sistance, and with my simple arm combat the 
whole gang and try to save his life? orshould 
I make the best of my way out of the accursed 
spot, and run to the village and give the 
alarm? For a moment I was undecided. 
Either way it seemed that Tom’s life was at 
stake. 

At Jast I formed the resolution to go for 
help, and was just edging my way out from 
beneath the stairs, when the door of the 
secret apartment was again thrown open, and 
the brilliant light which I had seen before 
flashed out, 

Hastily I fell back against the wall, fearing 
that T should be discovered; and there I lay 
holding my breath, while three or four of the 
gang went peering about the cellar aud up 
through the house seeking for any compan- 
fons which Tom might have brought with 
him. At last they were apparently satisfied 
that he came alone, and returned to their 
den, leaving me undiscovered, 
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No sooner was the door shut, than, having 
changed my mind as to the course of pro- 
cedure, I emerged from my hiding-place, and 
crept noiselessly up tho stairs, across the 
kitchen, ont late the open air. 

Here, in the thick shrubbery which grew 
close to the house, I scereted mycelf, and 
there remained motionless, watil T counted 
as many leave the house as I had seen enter 
the cellar, Then when I had given them a 
chance to get well clear of the premises, I 
reentered the house, and hastened down to 
the cellar to hear if possible the fate of ‘Tom, 
Learried with me a rusty fron bar whieh I 
had stumbled upon outside, with which I 
meant to break in the door, could I not open 
it in any other manner, 

Feeling my way to the door, which 1 tried 
and found seenrely fastened, I placed my ear 
to the crevice and listened intently, At first 
Lheard nothing, and then n sound fell upon 
my ear which I was sure was a groan. 

“Tom,” I cried, through the ereviee; “you 
are not dead, T hope?” 

Another groan and then a faint voice said: 

“Not quite; can’t you get to me?” 

My only answer was a blow upon the daar 
with that bar, another and another I dealt 
upon it; till at last the bolt was broken, the 
door swung back, and I rushed into the seeret 
chamber, 

“Tom, where are you?” I cried. 

“Tere” said a voice, at my feet; and 
reaching down I encountered the free of 
Tom, which in another moment 1 should 
have put my foot on, 

“Vhank God Yhat you are alive, Tom; but 
are yon much hurt?” I eried, searching for 
his hand, that I might give it a friendly 
pressure, 

“Some, Tam afraid; my head don’t feel 
just right yet. You must find my hand there. 
The villains have fastened thew behind we, 
and my legs are bound too,” 

“The rascals! but they shall suffer for 
this,” I said, as with my pocket-knife I set 
Tom free, and then helped him upon his feet, 
where for a minute he was unable to staud 
alone, his head was so dizzy. 

“Lead me out of this room. The air is 
stifling, Get me out beneath the stars and I 
shall feel better.” 

“Lean on me and Jl wi soon get you 
there, Tom,” 1 replied; and, half-supporting 
him, I led him out through the cellar, up over 
the stairs, through the Kitchen, and so had 
him ont where the cool air could bathe 


his brow and bring him fairly to himself 
again. 

In alittle time he had in a measure recoy- 
ered his strength, and we had set out for 
home, 

“Did you reengnize any of them, Tom 2” I 
sald, a3 we went along. 

“No, not one,’ he replied. “It was not 
light enough.” 

“Why did they bind you hand and foot? 
Do you remember what they said about it?” 

“Yes, plainly. They tried to make me 
take a horrid oath that I would never reveal 
what I had discovered of theic hiding-place, 
but 1 refused to do it. Then they told me 
that I should never leave the place alive until 
Thad taken the oath, and that they would 
starve me to it, or to death. So they bound 
me and feft me there till you came.” 

Then, in return, I teld him of what T had 
witnessed, and by that time we were at his 
mother’s. 

It was past midnight, and the good woman 
was fearfully frightened. Tom had come 
home sooner than he had promised, and hail 
gone at once to the hannted house for me. 
She had watched anxiously for onr return, 
and when, at Jast, we did present ourselves, 
she was frightened more than ever. Tom's 
fhee aud clathes were covered with blood, 
which had flowed from the wound in his 


~ head, while I presented an equally gory ap- 


pearance on account of the ved paint with 
whieh I was plentifally besprinkled. 

Leaving Tom to acquaint his mother with 
the details of our adventures, I made my way 
to the village, and soon had the proper officers 
alert to their duty; for J knew if we wanted 
to make a haw we must do it before they 
would have a chance to return to see to their 
prisoner. Quietly we proceeded to the old 
house, and there found that which I had ex- 
pected to find, namely, tools, plates and 
presses of a gang of counterfeiters, and a 
large amount of spurious eurrency, which 
they had all ready to send to their agents in 
various parts of the country. 

It was near morning when we got round to 
call upon my old friend the driver, and it 
must be confessed that we somewhat sur- 
prised that worthy when we accommodated 
him with a pair of bracelets. When he saw 
me, he was convinced that T was in reality a 
detective, and that Lalready knew all; so he 
made a clean breast of it and implicated all of 
his companions, whereby we were enabled to 
secure the whole gang, and Chus break up a 
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combination which extended over a large 
area of territory to which no clue had betore 
deen udtained, 

It was daylight when I got back to Tom’s 
mother’s, and [ found that neither of them 
hal heen abed, so anxious were they to know 
how it all Carned out, and when I had told 
my story they were of one mind, that Thad 
doue a good night’s work, which conclusion I 
also coincided in, 

I stayed in Wicklow until the villains had 
had their examination and been catried 
away to jail, and I was all the lion that L liad 


imagined I should be, Old ladies would stop 


_to lovk at me in the street, and so would the 


boys; but the young Jadics, I must confess, 
though it hurts my vanity to do so, only gave 
nie a look, and then their eyes followed some 
other better looking fellow who chaneed tebe 
going by. 

[hear from Tom quite often now. Tesays 
the ghost no longer walks in the haunted 
house, and that the blood-stain retains its 
dark hue from one year's end to another. 
When it changes its spots again I shall make 
another trip to Wicklow. 
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THE IAUNTED WHERRY. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH 


TAKE you across? yes sir! River's pretty 
high now; always is in the spring. Good 
smooth river, though; never knew any acci- 
dents to happen a crossing. Umph! not 
from the roughness of the water. 

I’ve a new boat? Yes sir, I have. Been 
across with me before, then. Don’t recollect 
you, Yes sir, ’tis a good boat, a very good 
Doat. Other one worn out? No sir, it 
wasn’t. Sold it? No siv, I didn’t. 

I don’t mean to be uncivil, sir. Perhaps 
Td best tell you the story as we go over, 

Yow're fund of stories, ch? Well, this is 
a precious strange one. 

I don’t tell it often, In the first place, ’m 
not always in the whim for it. There are 
times when I don’t like to think of it even. 
Then, again, it isn’t everybody I'd tell it to, 
There are those people who wouldi’t believe 
a word of it, and people who’d Jaugh in your 
face at the idea of a wherry beitg haunted. 
But, by Jedediah, sir, that old wherry of 
mine was haunted! 

There's an old place, back a piece on the 
opposite bank, called the Roses, Tt has been 
a very fine place, but it’s changed owners a 
good many times, and has got somewhat 
dilapidated. It’s called the Roses, as T said, 
but flowers and such like have mostly died 
out. But there's some old trees, aud a stately 
look about the house, as if *twas meant for 
rieh folks. 

It’s about four years, now, since Lady 
Vivia Valliere came there to live. She wasa 
French lady, and right handsome. sir; I’ve 
seldom seen a handsomer woman, and I've 
taken many a fair freight in my old wherry. 
She had a soft, moony kind of face, with hair 
that was half black and half gold, rippling 
around her dimples, and eves as brown as a 
chestnut, with curted black dashes, Her 
smile was that sweet that it had something 


intoxicating in it. I’ve seen men look at her 
as Pye scen a hungry child look at a basket 
of ripe peaches. 

Well, she came to the Roses with her 
housekeeper and her servants. She had 
some wealth, I suppose. Not enough, likely, 
for she aimed for more, and got it, 

Well, she gave a party after she had got 
settled, and the townsfolks had called on her, 
She had very pleasant ways and was very 
popular. 

I remember that night--how the house was 
all lighted, and the trees of the avenue hang 
with colored lanterns—and the people came 
in such crowds I could hardly get across 
with them. There were the Goldings, and 
the Bromleys, and the Vanbrughs. There 
were the Smiths of Appleton, and the Greys 
of Sedgerville. ‘There was the beautiful Miss 
Liddell of Bayswater, aud though Mr, Mont- 
eal didn’t come, his nephew, young Werner, 
did, and that was the worst of it. 

Well, there were high times at the Roses 
that night. There was laughing, and talking, 
and dancing, and beautiful singing, After 
all the people had sone over, T got a rest, 
and I called to my wife to come down from 
our little house under the pines, there, and 
listen to music they were playing for to 
dance by. She came, bringing little Jim all 
wrapped ina shaw!—for the night. dews were 
heavy—and we three sat in the boat and 
Jnoked and listened for along hour. You see 
ié wasn’t. offen that sueh doings went on 
among us, and perhaps we enjoyed our share 
as much as some others whose Wwame was on 
Lady Vivia’s invitation list. 

Along about midnieht, or later, the party 
broke up. and then T had to spring in to get 
them allover again, Tat very night T no- 
ticed young Werner. 


Tle was a fine yow just come from 
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college. He wasa hephew of Mr. Montcalm 
of Oakhome, as his place is called, and he 
lived with his uncle, Coming over, young 
Werner had been very gay with the Misses 
Liddell, but going back, he stood in the stern, 


there, looking back at the lights of the Roses, . 


with never a word for anybody. 

The very next’ morning who should come 
springing down the bank, and cull to be taken 
across, but young Werner? I carried him 
over, and watched, kind of curiously, to see 
him go straight to the Roses, 

Well, all that spring I knew he visited 
Lady Vivia, but I never thought anything 
strange, because he was such a boy, aud she 
must have been twenty-eight years old. 

J would take them across in her carriage, 
sometimes. She drove beautifully. She wore 
white dresses, a black lace shawl and a white 
chip hat, with a spray of feathery grass in it, 
and everything she wore seemed part of her 
beautiful self, Dim a rough old fellow, and in 
my heart of hearts ’d never be one to trust 
Lady Vivia, but I never can think of her—of 
that white dimpled face and those great cyes 
of hers—without seeming to forget everything 
else, and getting dazed like. Ah, her beauty, 
her beauty! that was what did it. 

One day young Werner came on board 
with Mr, Montcalm, and they were both on 
horseback. Now Mr. Montealm had never 
before, to my knowledge, been to the Roses, 
He went that day. They were gone two 
hours, perhaps, before they came back. 

I noticed what a handsome man Mr. 
Montcalm was, as he sat on his horse. He 
must have been fifty years old; his beard and 
hair was a little gray, but his skin was as 
smooth as marble, and his dark-blue eyes had 
a serene look, as if he never, in all his easy 
life, had seen a elond of trouble. Ie had the 
calm, kind, dignified ways of a real gentle- 
man. I noticed that young Werner talked 
nervously, but Mr. Montcalm was very quict. 

Well, soon after, they came over again, 
and the next day Mr. Montcalm came alone 
to the Roses, and he and Lady Vivia went to 
drive. They, made a fine-looking couple, let 


me tell you, and seemed just suited to each - 


other, 
match. 

About that livia Lady Vivia went to New 
York, and wa gone several weels. Mr. 
Montealm went to New York, also, They 
may not have inejg@there, but they were to- 
gether ns soo mwcy returned, and then 
people began tc 


LTwondered then if it wouldwt be a 
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While all this was happening I had my 
own affairs to think about, sir, and likely 
many a significant thing happened that I 
took no note of. My little Jim died that 
sumer, sir—all the boy I ever had. 

One day young Werner came on board, so 
wild and haggard-like I couldn't but notice 
him. When I first took heed of him he was 
leaning over the rail yonder, his face pale, 
his position that of a man that is in sore 
trouble, and sick at heart. There were 
others on board that saw it too, 

Well, he went over, and just as he leaped 
out on the bank, he saw Lady Vivia’s car- 
riage waiting to go across, Tle went straight 
to her, and she put out a friendly hand to 
receive him. Isaw his hand shut Jike a vice 
on hers. 

“T want to see you,” he said, in alow voice. 

“Then get in and drive to town with me,” 
she answered gayly. But it seemed to me 
that her voice was a little too gay, for she 
couldn’t help seeing how ill he looked. 

There was no one clse going over, After 
we started, I stood behind the carriage and 
heard them talking. She seemed reluctant 
to answer his questions. At last she replied, 
“Yes, it is true.” 

“ My God?!” he exclaimed. 
mean ?” 

“Ts it so strange?” she asked, quickly. 

“Strange?” he answered. “ Vivin, if I 
believed it J would kill myself.” 

“Arthur,” she said, in a trembling yoice, 
“pray be reasonable.” 

Theard him mutter and laugh recklessly. 
She spoke to him softly, and then I heard a 
great sob—and, by Heaven, sir, I don’t like 
to see aman cry. I got out of their hearing. 
As I told you, sir, [had just lost my boy. I 
was under a cloud myself. 

Well, Lady Vivia came back in the car- 
riage alone, rather grave, And, by the way, 
there were two other carriages coming over, 
all the wherry could possibly hold, and her 
horses backed against the railing and broke 
it. But she paid the danage, sir, before she 
went off the boat. 

Then I heard it announced, for true, that 
Mv. Montealm and Lady Vivia Vallicre were 
to be married. The wedding was to take 
place in September. 

Poor young Werner! The man who had 
the heart to pity adog would have pitied him, 
Every night that young fellow went over to 
the Roses, and ’tiwas fast wearing hin out. 
T have no idea that he saw Lady Vivia. He 


“What do you 
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only hung around the place, tramping through 
the garden, and watching the lights of the 
house, Indeed, a housemaid told my wife as 
mach, Ue had quarrelled with his uncle, 
and left Oakhome. No one kuew where he 
stayed. Ie looked, with his haggard face 
and tnbrushed clothes, as if he slept in the 
open fields, I never saw such a change ina 
wellbred happy young fellow. © Everybody 
was falking about it, everybody pitied him; 
but Werner cared for no one. 

Now, as I said, Lady Vivia had a house- 
keeper, an ugly dark French woman, But 
she was sharp. She crossed the river some- 
times, and her name was Madame Sevigne. 
Just before the wedding Lady Vivia dis- 
missed her, [ think they must have had 
some trouble; for Madame Sevigne said many 
bitter things about her late mistress, It so 
happened that when she left the Roses my 
wife was on board the boat, and the two 
women had a little talk. 

“Sorry for Arthur Werner? sh!” ex- 
claimed madame. “ Never! She has no 
more heart than a dead sea apple! What 
did she ever care for that boy when she rode 
and drove with him? Bah! nothing! But 
she knew that he was the nephew of his 
uncle, She had a little game to play and 
she played it well. Do you remember the 
little reception in the spring? That was 
given for Monsieur Montealm. Te did not 
come, but lis nephew did, and so she courted 
the nephew, When she made another move 
she was more successful. Monsieur Mont- 
eahn came, and she snared him. Then she 
had no more use for Arthur Werner. He 
will dic. Well, let hin. She will not care.” 

I never shall forget what happened that 


night. Werner came on board about eleven 
delock, Isawa look in his face that con- 


vinced me he was quite insane, 

It was a moonlight night, but the clouds 
were ragged and watery. Te stood by the 
broken rail where there was a wide open 
space, Suddenly I saw him step right through 
this space into the water. I stared at the 
empty spot a whole minute before I realized 
that poor Werner had committed suicide, 


Well, the boy and I put the boat about, 
but ’twasn’t of any use. He was drowned 
dead when at last we got him up. 

Ife was buried from Oakhome, and the 
wedding was put off for a while. 

Is that all, did you say? No sir, that isn’t. 

The night Arthur Werner was buricd— 
late, it might have been three or four hours 
after the funeral, and he was laid to rest at 
sundown—I was going over for a passenger, 
when I saw a figure near ihe broken railing. 
You may hang me dead, sir, if it wasn’t the 
spirit of Werner! 

I said nothing, but the next night I saw it 
again, and passengers on board the boat saw 
it. My boat soon began to get a bad reputa- 
tion, and people shunned it, and went over 
by the bridge. 

Starvation began to stare me in the face, 
I went to Lady Vivia. She heard my story 
incredulously, but turned pale. We talked a 
long time. I repeated some of the stories 
Madame Sevigne had told about her. She 
trembled violently. I begged her to cross in 
the boat at cleven o'clock, but she would not, 
She was soon going away from the Roses, 
she said. 

Then she went into the next room and 
returned to me with a purse of gold. 

“My good friend,” she said, in her soft 
voice, “take this and buy yourself a new 
boat. We will hope that that will not be 
haunted.” 

Well, I bought the new boat. Fora while 
I was not quite easy—spirits are not just to 
be depended on, you know, sir—but the 
ghost did not trouble me any more. And 
gradually my custom came back. People 
crossed with me again. 

Lady Vivia was soon married, and went 
away. I was never quite satisfied until she 
went. I was always expecting Werner's 
spirit to take a ride across to see her, 

Why didn’t I sell the old boat? I tried, 
but, bless you, sir! nobody’d but it. Tt lay 
afloat a mile down the river, until it got 
leaky; then I used it for firewood. 

Welcome for the story, sir! Happy to take 
you over again. Good-day, sir! 
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THE HILLBURY ROSE. 


BY MRS. EB, A. WARREN. 


» “Ins perfectly outrageous and abominable 
--it makes the blood boil in my veins! 
and they to fancy themselves ladies, for- 
sooth! Ladies—heaven save the mark! why 
they don’t begin to have even decent man- 
ners. See how they treat Rosa Dane” 


Thus, “in the heat of youthful blood,” 


spoke my nephew, Fred Manning, and when 
IT tried to cool him down, he broke forth 
again. “If I kept this house they'd all be 
packed out before to-morrow morning, bag 
and baggage!” 

Fred was a nineteen year old boy, out on 
a college vacation; I was his “aunt Rebie;” 
not that I was baptized by any such heathen- 
ish name, for my parents were sensible, God- 
fearing people, and gave me the good scrip- 
tural name of Rebecea, but my nephews and 
nieces, with their new-fangled notions, had 
converted it into Rebie, and how was I to 
hip myself? of course, was an old maid, 
and a good deal of a one, with pray hair and 
spectacles, and had come into the country 
to keep Fred out of mischief, mend his torn 


clothes and rest my old bones. We had 
found an old-fashioned country inn, half 
buried in vines, where everything was clean 
and wholesome, with great wafts of fresh air 
sweeping through the rooms, and morning 
glories looking in at the windows; besides, 
we had delicious cream and fresh vegetables, 
and so congratulated ourselves on our good 
luck in lighting on such an Eden. 

Rosa Dane was the only daughter of our 
host, and by tarns, she was the table-waiter, 
chamber-maid, pastry-cook and young lady 
of the establishment. She was a pretty 
creature, bright and fresh as a May morning, 
and one of those handy Yankee maidens. 
who can turn their hands to anything; and, 
it did my old eyes good to look at her as she 
tripped round the house, orstood at the. 
tidy kitchen table concocting the -daintiest 
of tea biscuits; and when she came ont in 
the afternoon to play croquet, in her pretty 
pink muslin, she was as fresh and lovely as, 
one of the blusb roses that grew in the little 
dooryard, Yes, she was rightly named. 
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Rosa, She was a good little thing, too, for 
at odd times I had long chats with her, and 
Was delighted to find what nice, sensible 
notions she had about life and its duties. 
She was a bit romantic, to be sure, as girls, 
Who live in such quiet places are apt to be, 
and none the worse for it, either, the dear 
innocents! . 

It had never occurred to me that our 
paradise could be invaded, till one night the 
Stage stopped in a cloud of dust before the 
Vines, discharging a perfect avalanche of 
Saratoga trunks and beflounced matrons 
and maidens, five in all. 

It produced a grand excitement, and we 
hardly knew our quiet old inn under this 
changed aspect, It would hardly be fair to 
Say aserpenthad crept into our Eden; but 
a discordant element was certainly intro- 
duced; the new-comers belonging to that 
class, who, without the slightes; particle of 
taste for natural scenery or rural life, thrust 
themselves into small country places, appar- 
eutly for the express purpose of being un- 
comfortable themselves and Taking every- 
body else sof who expect clam-chowder and 
lobster-salad on the highest, mountain top, 
three hundred miles from the sea; and the 
laws of nature not being’ reversed for their 
accommodation, they spend their time in 
fuming and fretting over the deprivation. 
We had found our rooms nice and comfort- 
able, the table excellent, and every one kind 
“and obliging;—they found the rooms “ hor- 
rid” the meats “abominable,” the people 
“pert and disagreeable” Why, finding 
everything so dreadful, they did not goaway 
Was a mystery; but they staid on and 
fretted. : 

Poor little Rosa had a hard time of it; she 
trotted her feet off trying to please them, 
but to no purpose; they were terribly rude 
to her, and Fred, at every meal, was just 
Teady to swear at them for it. It was amus- 
ing to see how bland and courteous they 
Were to us, after discovering we belonged to 
& family they were pleased to consider old 
enough to associate with; but this only 
heightened Fred’s disgust. 

They had been in Hillbury about two 
Weeks, when Fred gave utterance to the 
Words at the head of this narrative. He 
and I had come ont ona fishing excursion, 
and as we sat eating our lunch under a tree 
We discussed our fellow-boardérs somewhat 
freely. é : 
“They are shoddy—real shoddy—no la- 


dies ever behaved as they do” he-exclaimed, 
devouring ahug doughnut with incredible- 
alacrity, 

“Hardly shoddy,” I said; “for they can 
be ladylike when they choose, but certainly 
not true ladies—a lady is always consider- 
ate of others.” 

“Considerate? I should think not, in- 
deed! It makes me as mad as a March 
hare to see them ordering Rosa round and’ 
insulting her as they do, I shall give them 
a blast some day that will shock their deli- 
Cate sensibilities—you see if I don’t! ? 

“Now, Fred, do control yourself,” I saids 
“don’t, I beg of you, go to getting up a scene 
in a country tavern!” 

“Let them behave themselves decently, 
then!” And the youth stretched himself 
out on the grass and rominated: | 

“ Aunt Rebie, do you consider Rosa Dane 
alady?” he asked, after a little pause, in 
which I counted my stitches, for I had 
brought my crocheting, 

“She has a refined nature” I answered} 
“she isa little gem, but needs polishing,” 
—for indeed the child was a modest, gentle 
little thing. 

“Wouldn’t she make 4 sensation now, in 
a Fifth Avenue drawing-room!” he said: 
“Dress her up alittle, and she’d be down- 
right stunning !” ° 

“ Perhaps so—but I should be sorry to see 
her there,” I answered ; “she is exactly fitted 
to her present surroundings, and I hope will 
always remain the simple, pure-hearted 
country girl she is now; by-and-by matry- 
ing some nice young farmer Jad, Wouldn't 
she make a busy little bee of a farmer's 
wife?” ; ca 

“No coarse boor of a farmer is good 
enough for her?’ cried Fred, in an excited 
tone. ; 

“ All farmers are not coarse and boorish,? 
Isaid; “hers must be a right manly and 
intelligent one, and as refined as she; there 
are such.” 

“Doubted; but doesn’t she behave like 
an angel to those hateful F, F. B’s?” 

These initials being on the trunks of our 
fellow-baarders, Fred always chose to thus 


‘designate them, averring they stood for 


First Families of Boston. , 
“Yes, she’s a good amiable puss as ever 
lived,” I said. ; 
“Do you know, auntie,” said Fred, after 
another little pause, “I think that youngest 
EFS, is getting to be @ little sweet on me” 
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_ “Fred Manning, P'm ashamed of you?? I 
cried. 

And I was—I knew he was conceited—all 
boys of nineteen are, and the only hope is 
that some of it will get knocked out of them 
in college, or somewhere else—but that he 
should be puffed up to that degree, as to be 
fancying girls were failing in love with him 
was beyond belief! and he scarcely out of 
his sleeved aprons yet! * 

“T am heartily ashamed of you,” I said 
again, “for being such a coxcomb as to 
dream of such a thing! I thought you were 
enough of a gentleman to take higher views 
of women.” 

To do the boy justice he blushed at this 
—but still his voice was rather sulky as he 
answered: 

“Then let women respect themselves, if 
they expect respect from us,” 

There was something in this—when I 
thought of all the flirting, giggling, nonseh- 
sical girls there are in the world, I could not 
80 much blame the boy. : 

“I despise women like the F.F. Bs,’ he 
added, “ but from the bottom of my heart I 
reverence a true-hearted, noble girl, like 
Rosa Dane; she is as beautiful as an angel, 
and as good and pure as she is beautiful.” 

I wondered at his excited manner, and re- 
plied rather coolly: 

“Yes, she’s a good little girl, and well 
adapted to the place she’s in.” 

“Adapted to any place,” he cried; “she 
would grace'a palace and be its light and 
glory—and she shall be the light and glory 
of my home, if I can win her love!” 

Idropped my crochet needle and sat stiff 

. 88a Stock, gazing at the boy. 

“Yes,” he went on, in the same excited 
way, “I love her—love her as I do my own 
soul—yea, a thousand times better, and no 
power on earth shali keep me from making 
her my wife! I know what you are going to 
say,” he said, turning round and facing me 
—“ you are going to tell me about my fami- 
ly, and wealth, and education, and all that 
stuff, but you needn’t, You have been all 
‘my life teaching me that such things are of 
little consequence compared with moral 


worth; and now, you'll turn right round. 


and falsify all these assertions, and try and 
make me as mean, and low, and selfish as 
the worst! But you wont succeed—t love 
Rosa Dane as never man loved a woman, 
and I swear that nothing on earth shall sep- 
arateus!?? ” — 


“As never man loved a woman!’ To 
hear that, and neither of them better than 
babies, . 

“OF course, I shall see she is sent to 
school and gainusa few accomplishments,” 
he added, “and by the time I am through 
college she will be fit to adorn any circle in 
the land. If my family have one spark of 
honorable feeling, they will be proud to own 
her; if they haven’t, the worse for them— 
that’s all! My course is fixed, and nothing 
in heaven or earth shall alter it!” 

‘How the boy shocked me! But I could 
not say a word, to save my life. 

Great masses of black clouds were rolling 
up in the west, darkening all the hills; but 
they were nothing to the blackness and con- 
fusion in my mind. 

“I—I think,” I at last stammered—* we 
had—bettér go home.” 

So home we drove, neither of ns speak- 
ing a word on the way. 

Once more in the quiet of my own room, 
the absurdity of my predicament overcame 
me. Here was I, Rebecca Manning, spin- 
Ster, aged fifty-five, sitting in a country tav- 
ern with a furious love-affair on my hands! 
‘Was there ever anything so ridiculous? It 
Was perplexing, too; for what was to be 
done? Fred was boiling over with a boy’s 
first honest passion, and it was not to be 
scoffed at; it might injure him for life to 
embitter him now. A far worse thing might 
have come to him than to love and marry a 
pure-hearted, pretty girl, like Rosa Dane; 
yet Tknew his parents would regard it as 
the height of folly. There wassome truth 
in what Fred had said: we do exhort our 
sons to be upright and honorable; we tell 
them that truth and integrity are far supe- 
nor to wealth and worldly position; buat 
when they attempt to do anything that will 
compromise their standing in “ our set,” no 
matter how noble, and self-sacrificing, and 
honorable it may be, do we not often show 
them, after all our fine talk, that we dread 
loss of caste more than loss of honor? Fred’s 
feeling was honorable, yet I confess the idea 
of a connection with the Danes was not 
agreeable to me, And yet how infinitely 
superior was Rosa to the F. F. B.’s in all that 
fits a woman to be a strength and joy to her 
husband’s heart and home? Was I then 
all wrong—worldly, and purse-proud, and 
hard-hearted? The matter worried and 
puzzled me; and I heartily wished this 
childish affair had never been thought of, 
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Yes, their youngness and greenness—here 
‘Was a place I could plant myself upon; what 
did children of nineteen and seventeen know 
of their own minds? By the time Fred was 
twenty-four he would be worshipping some 
stately Juno or Diana, as unlike as possible 
tothe pretty barmaid of the inn. Yes, I 
could tell him this: tell him it would be dis- 
honorable to ensnare such a young girl’s 
affections, and make him promise to say 
nothing to her now; Pronjsing on my part, 
that if, when he was ready to marry, he 
should still prefer her, I would use my infla- 
ence to propitiate his parents, 

I went to sleep on this: though my sleep 
‘Was hone of the soundest, and I was glad to 
see the sunlight and the morning-glories. I 
went down to breakfast all prepared to ad- 
vise and admonish Fred, when I could get 
him to myself, But “Man proposes, God 
disposes,” as the French satirist has said. 

When I entered the breakfast room, I saw 
at a glance my advice would not be needed. 

There was Fred, flushed and confused, 
putting salt into his coffee and stirring it 
with a fork, totally oblivious of what he was 
about—while Rosa, pale as a ghost, upset 
the milk pitcher, sealding Mrs. F. F. B.’s 
aristocratic hand with the boiling contents. 
‘Then followed a scene. Mrs, F. F. B., with 
smarting fiesh and hotter temper, flared up, 
calling Rosa “a careless, bungling hussy.” 
On this, Fred fiared up, insisting that Rosa 
“should be treated as a lady in his pres 
ence,’ which so astonished Mrs. F. F. B. 
that forgetting her pain she absolutely glar- 
edathim in her amazement: and the young 
Miss F. F. B., as if to cap the climax, simper- 
ingly asked Fred, “if he didn’t consider the 
equality of races a very beautiful theory in- 
deed >” evidently regarding Rosa as a Mon- 
golian, orf something of that sort. Fred 
snarling out a“ No” left the room, slam-~ 
ming the door after him, while Rosa dissolv. 
ed in tears, took refuge in the kitchen. 

Mrs, F. F. B., in a stately manner, after 
exclaiming, “most extraordinary, certainly !” 
announced her intention of leaving Hillbury 
as Soon as possible, “ without one regret,” as 
she civilly informed me. 

Yes, the young folks had got the start of 
an old coach like me, and the mischief ‘was 
done. I dreaded to meet Fred, I confess, 
but the unmannerly boy took himself off 
Without coming near me, only leaving 
word he was gone out gunning and should 
not be back till night. Soall I could do 


was to make the most of my crocheting, and 
Meditate through all the long hours of that 
interminable -Angust day. I made a sad 
botch in my affghan, and my meditations 
were nothing but a muddle of uncomfortable 
thoughts. The only point on which I was 
clear was, that I would never again, till my 
dying day, attempt.to matronize -a nineteen 
year old boy. If it- could have been done 
safely anywhere.it could be in such a quiet 
Place as Hillbury, and yet what a state of 
things we had all contrived to get ourselves. 
intof 

Rosa flitted about that day pale as a 
ghost. I pitied the child; what right had 
anybody to disturb her young mind by 
such nonsense as love-making? It was a ero- 
el shame, and Fred ought to have known 
better; and at least to have asked advice of 
me before plunging her into all this trouble. 
The household were a good deal oceupied 
in getting the five F. F. B’s ready for their 
departure, preparatory to which a vast 
amount of washing, clear-starching, ironing, 
trunk-mending, fretting and fault-finding 
had to be done. 

There was no Fred at the tea-table; and 
when the twilight deepened and he came 
not, I began to be really afraid something 
had happened to him—perhaps, he had shot 
himself and was lying helpless in the woods. 
At last, I grew so much alarmed I went to 
See if Mr. Dane considered it best to send 
any one to hunt him up, AsI went down 
the stairs I chanced to look out at the back 
window in the hall, and Jo! there were Fred 
and Rosa walking leisurely down the lot—~ 
She looking on the ground, and he bending 
over her in the most lover-like way imagi- 
nable. Well! well! he was not shot—that 
was a comfort; but my mind “ was greatly 
ftambled up and down,” as Bunyan says, and 
I did not sleep at all well that night either. 
Indeed, I spent the greater part of it in 
concocting a letter to Fred’s father, who I 
was sure had better first receive the news 
throngh me, as Fred would be certain to 
bolt it out in the most offensive way; and if 
I dozed, it was to dream of infuriated fath. 
ers and headstrong sons dashing each other’s 
brains out with Hillbury rocks: so that 
again the morning light was welcome. 

At six o'clock the tri-weekly stage went 
off, bearing the whole tribe of F. F. Bs, 
trunks, flounces, il-humor and all. Having 
takeh my leave of them the night before, I 
watched the departure from my chamber 
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window; but what was my surprise to .see 
Fred mount beside the driver on the box 
and drive off, 

“Well! well!” I said to myself again; and 
Thad to fall back on my crocheting and 
meditations for another day; and if some of 
the latter were on the remarkable freedom 
with which young ten treated their elders, 
they could not be.considered inappropriate, 

That evening as I sat by my window, 
watching the crimson glory fade from the 
western sky, I heard a low tap at my door. 
On opening it, Rosa crept in, looking as if 
she had cried her eyes out. 

Poor thing! my old maid’s heart, which I 
verily believe haa still a soft Spot in it, 
warmed to her; and wher she sat down on 
@ low stool at my feet, and laying her head 
in my lap, burst into a fresh tempest of sobs, 
I was quite overcome. i 

. “Miss Manning,” she whispered, “I 
' couldi’t help it~I eouldn’t. Am I so very, 
very bad?” ; 

“No, not bad, my. child,” I said, “but I 
do wish this had nbs happened.” 

For though I could not be angry with the 
poor girl, asshe had never put herself in 
Fred’s way, nor flirted, nor been unwomanly 
in any sense, still I wished to show her I 
was not pleased that it had all been settled 

and no one consulted. I could not exactly 
blame her fur loving Fred; but still, they 
need not have hustied matters so. 

“Tcouldn’t help it!” she again whispered 
—this time the blood rushing to her face 
in crimson floods I couldn’t help it—I do 
love Robbie, and-Have, ever since he was a 
child!” 

So it was Robbie she loved, and not Fred! 
This altered the case; and in my relief I 

- Said all kinds of confforting things to the child. 

“ve known hip always,” she continued, 
“and last year I promised to marry him; 
and I couldn’t break a solemn promise, you 
know, now he is away. . And, O. Miss Man- 
ning, if you could only.see Robbie,” she said, 
lifting her flushed face, with a pretty pride 
flashing out from her eyes, “I know you 
wouldu’t blame me—he is so manly and so 
brave; so true.and good—ever so much too 
good for poor little me!” . 

Iwas -not disposed to question Bobbie's 

. Perfections, or lessen her esteem for fhem, 
and assured her I thought she was doing 
exactly right in remmining true to. him. 

© And do you—do you think—he will feel 

. BOvery bad?” she asked, evidently meaning 


Fred ; “ will—will anything happen to him— 
do you think ?” 

Now at seventeen I should have felt just 
as Rosa did—that a disappointment in love 
.would certainly be followed by suicide, or at 
the best a blighted life; but since, I have 

_found out that men are, for the most part, 
remarkably sustained under such afflictions; 
they possess marvellously recuperative 
powers, which enable them to transfer their 
affections to a new object with great appar- 
ent ease and satisfaction; and I hastened 
‘to assure the distressed Rosa that I hoped 
Fred would survive this disappointment 
and become a good and useful man. 

Fred came back the next day, down- 
hearted and moody enough; and he and I 
left Hillbury soon after. He was by no 
-Means an agreeable companion on the home- 
ward journey; but he never spoke to me 
again of Rosa Dane, and in a week or two 
went back to college—“*a sadder anda wi- 
Ser man.” I pitied him, for the mortification 
was a keen one; but in my heart I fancied 
it would do him no great harm to find every 
girl he met was not in love with him, 





This was seven years ago. In the inter- 
val, I had known little about the Danes or 
Hillbury; but last September I went there 
again to spend a week or two, Fred, hay- 
ing the week before started West on a bridal 
tour, did not accompany me. Everything 
looked unchanged at the old inn, saving that 
Rosa’s bright face was wanting. The next 
morning she came up to see me; and in the 
afternoon I went and took tea with her in 
the pretty cottage where she lived, about a 
mile distant. . 

She blushed when she presented Robbie 
to me; and as she stood by his side with a 
little fac-simile of herself in her arms, I 
thonght I had never seen a prettier picture 
~—he, brown, tall and manly; she, sweet, fair 

*and womanly; and the baby as dainty and 
sweet a rosebud as ever nestled -on the par- 
ent stalk. Yes, she was still the blooming 
© Rose of Hillbury”—the name I had given 
her at first and which fitted her 50 well, 

Mrs. Fred Manning isa tall brunette, dig- 
nified and stately, with great reserve of 
manner. Isometimes wonder if her husband 
ever thinks of Rosa Dane and his boyish 
love? He certainly seems perfectly satisfied 
with the totally different type of woman- 
hood he has wooed and Won, and is none 
the worse for having been once refused, 
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THE INDIA SILAWL. 


BY M. T, CALDOR, 


Iwap been entrusted with a lady’s shop- 
ping errand, the execution of which led me 
through the fashionable promenade strect of 
one of our Atlantic cities into quarters I 
rarely visit—one of the dry goods palaces, 
where glowing velvets, glistening silks or 
gossamer laces, displayed on every side, daz- 
le and intoxicate the eye, until once beneath 
the spell, I no longer marvelled that the 
dainty pearl porte-monnaies of our lady friends 
need such frequent and generous replenishing. 

Feeling awkward and frightened amid the 
crowd of sweeping flounces and waving feath- 
ers, to say nothing of the bright eyes and 
curious glances of the fair purchasers about 
me, I sought ont the senior partner of the 
firm, an old acquaintance of mine, and put 
into his hand the tiny bit of silk my‘carefal 
Aunt Cynthia had so many times charged 
me to match, In just such a shade, and ex- 
actly that thickness, and precisely so many 
yards, begging him to extricate me from my 
dilemma. 

He laughed a little at my wofal face, but 


not heartily, and I saw some very important 
conversation was going on amid the group of 
partners and clerks in the office, and begged 
him not to let me hinder him, if he was oth- 
erwiso engaged. 

“0, it is of no consequence, only a little 
talk we were having,” he began, politely, and 
then suddenly pausing, he threw off the dis- 
tant second-nature manner of the gentle- 
manly merchant, and slipped. amusingly into 
his natural self, “I say, C., you are some- 
what famous for your detective skill, I 
remember it now. Were’s a case for you. 
Wo were keeping it private, but I should like 
to see what you can make of it.” 

He paused to call a clerk and despatch 
him with the shred of silk on my Aunt 
Cynthia’s errand, and then drawing aside a 
couple of chairs, motioned me to take a seat. 
T did so, and he proceeded. 

“We have -been treated to quite a little 
scene this morning. About cleven o’clock a 
very handsome coach drove up to the en- 
trance of the store, and the footman assisted 
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out a lady so elegantly dressed that half the 
clerks in the frout of the store left their coun- 
ters to get a peep at her. When she came in, 
she threw up a thread-lace veil, worth the 
price of an ordinary lady’s whole costume, 
and revealed a face, D., the junior partner, 
declares lovely enough for an houri, and 
asked for our cashmere India shawls. Of 
course she was wailed upon in the most 
polite manner—leave D, alone for that! 
When a lady’s pretty, he is extremely oblig- 
ing; but wealth and beauty united can com- 
mand any amount of obsequiousness. She 
selected an $800 camel's hair shawl, took out 
a splendidly-chased gold porte-monnaie filled 
up with rolls of bills, D, judged from his fur- 
tive glance, and tendered hima une thousand 
dollar note. D. received it with his prettiest 
bow, and came, according to our positive 
rule, to the office to ascertain if it was genu- 
ine. We were quite busy just then, and it 
was some time before its worth was decided- 
ly established; but it was good, and D. car- 
ried back the two hundred dollars change. 
He found the lady angrily snapping the gold- 
clasped porte-monnaie, her splendid black 
eyes flashing as one might imagine of the 
daughters of Nox and Acheron. 

“You have detained me unwarrantably,’ 
she said sharply to poor D. ‘Why have you 
kept me waiting?” 

©¢T beg your pardon, madam, it took some 
time to examine the detective list and ascer- 
tain if the note was correct.’ 

“You should have seen her eyes blaze 
then. D, said he dared not trust a second 
look, lest his own should be annihilated. 

“‘Note correct! gasped she. ‘Tow dare 
you insinuate so vile a slander! Do you 
think me a person capable of passing a spuri- 
ous Dill? Because my true position is un- 
known, am I to be thus insufferably treated ? 
Hark you, sirrah—your shop suffers for this. 
Not a purchase, the value of a son, will I 
make again. Bring back my money and 
take your shawl Vl have nothing to do 
with it? 

“Poor D. was in an agony of distress, 
belicving her, at the very least, some great 
ladyship, whose violent anger and haughti- 
hess arose from her ignorance of republican 
customs, and terrified at losing so grand and 
magnificent a customer, he apologized, and 
pleaded, and almost went down on his knecs, 
but her ladyship was inflexible, and with a 
sigh, D. came back for the note, and haugh- 
tily the queenly woman swept out from the 


store, D. still following and explaining. He 
was served rightly for his obsequiousness, 

“CT am extremely sorry—not for the world 
would I have injured your feelings, madam. 
I was only following a rule of the store, he 
pleaded, for the fortieth time, 

“Suddenly she turned around, and said, 
more mildly, ‘Perhaps I should make alluw- 
ance for the customs of this strange country. 
At all events, I wont punish myself for your 
fault. The shawl is the only one I have 
found that pleased me. There, bring it out 
to me? And she threw towards him the 
bank note, and sank back languidly upon tho 
velvet cushions of the carriage. 

“D. hurried in for the change and the 
shawl, determined she should have no fault 
to find with his nimblenoss this time, and 
placing them on the carriage seat, closed the 
door, and bowed humbly, with a becoming 
sense of her great importance, 

“¢There, said he, coming into the office 
with the note and laying it on the desk, ‘1 
flatter myself not many men could have man- 
aged that affair so nicely. I appeased her 
anger, and she took the shawl,so we have 
secured an excellent customer? 

“Samson had taken up the note. 
and Blixen, D., it’s a forgery ? 

“Jt was true. She had exchanged notes. 
The genuine one was still lying in her gold 
porte-monnaie, and D. had received a counter- 
feit. It was almost worth the money for tho 
rest of us to see D’s face, He is a little im- 
portant and conceited about his business 
tact, but 1 don’t think we shall hear much 
about it after this affair, Ile was so used up 
he had to go home, and I don’t think wo 
shall see him again to-day.” 

Tlaughed more heartily than he. “ Clev- 
erly done,” said I, when the merchant had 
finished his narrative. “Depend upon it, her 
ladyship has served an apprenticeship at the 
trade, and come off mistress of the art.” 

“But can you help us? Do you think 
there is a chance for recovering the shawl or 
the thief?” 

“Never try, never win. You should try 
and trace the coach. Can D. identify it?” 

“That's the worst of it. Every one was so 
taken up with the beautiful face and tho 
glittering porte-monnaie, that not a soul can 
tell anything about the coach.” 

“ Well, if you obtain any clue, let me know 
it, and I'll see what can be discovered through 
it. Here comes my package. Good-morning ” 

When I reached my office, I found my 


‘ Zounds 
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cousin Richard Ellis, one of our most fashion~ 
able jewellers, waiting there, 

“Vang me if you haven’t been out shop- 
ping, you sly olt bachelor! said he, half- 
laughing half-scolding, in reply to my greet- 
ing, and glancing at the bundle in my hand. 
“ve been waiting here an abominable long 
while, staring at the cobwebs aud yawning 
over the directories. I have a job for you, 
and must talk fast now to make up for lost 
time. We have met with quite a little loss, 
but the most aggravating is the way we 
were fooled out of it. Yesterday morning 
arichly dressed lady, of the most charming 
manners and extraordinary beauty, drove to 
the store, and descending from her coach, 
came in, inquiring for a set of diamonds, I 
went forward myself to attend her, and dis- 
played our choicest sets, Which she examined 
eavefully, chatting iu the meantime ina way 
that, without ostentation or pretence, con- 
yineed me she was a person of great wealth 
and importance. She alluded to one set, 
remarking that it looked like the work of an 
old employee of hers in Paris, and actually 
named the very man froin whose shop I had 
imported them, 

“67 was not an exile then,’ she murmured, 
sofily, apparently forgetful of my presence, 0 
shade of grief stealing over her fine cyes, 

“My respectful sympathy was at once 
aroused, and I even produced a choice set I 
had laid by for an especial customer, a 
splendid pattern in diamonds and sapphires. 
It struek her fancy immediately, and she 
purchased it for five hundred dollars, in pay 
for which she gave me a one thousand dollar 
note, (What are you laughing at?) I 
glanced at the bank note list, saw it was all 
right, and went to my safe for the five hun- 
dred dollars due her. Just then a footman 
came in and said something to her, whieh I 
did not hear. With a sweet smile of apology, 
she came toward me. 

“© beg your pardon,’ sald she, ‘T am sum- 
moned to an appointment, and it is possible I 
may need that money. Bring the jewels to 
the —— Ilouse? naming the first hotel in the 
city, ‘and I will pay you then for them. 
Ask for Madamo Chevial, at 3 o’clock this 
afternoon? 

“Of course I was ready to accede to the 
proposition. J returned her the note, and 
escorted her to the coach door. At 80o’clock, 
married man that Iam, [ was dolt enough to 
take the jewels myself to the hotel, instead of 
sending aclerk, I wanted another peep at 


Madame Cheyial’s charming face. I was 
shown into a splendid private parlor of the 
hotel, and found there the lady, even more 
elegantly attired than before. She received 
the case with a smile, remarking carelessly, 
*T might have paid you then, as I did not use 
the money,’ and handed me the note, 

“Tyeturned her five hundred dollars, and 
remained a few moments talking about Par- 
isian bijouteric, with which she seemed unu- 
sually familiar, and then made my adieu with 
the most profound respect and admiration, 
C., the witch, the minx cheated me! Mad- 
ame Chevial was a humbug, and this morn- 
ing I found out my note was a miserable 
counterfeit! I hurried to the hotel, but noth- 
ing could they tell me, except that such a 
lady had hired a private parlor for three 
hours, paid for it with 4 bill since pronounced 
counterfeit, and left for parts unknown. 
Now, was there ever another such stupid 
fellow cheated in the way I have been?” 

“Yes,” answered J, laughing till my chair 
shook beneath me, “go and see poor D. I 
think you'll each enjoy a social confab to- 
night. Well done, Madame Chevial, 1 shall 
really enjoy hunting up such a talented 
artiste !” 

The city flooded with counterfeits that 
week, The “beautiful richly dressed Jady” 
had been in all directions, carrying away in- 
variably the hearts of the shopmen and a roll 
of genuine bills for change. She had done a 
flourishing business during the three days we 
traced her about the city, but for all that, our 
investigations went no further, Not another 
sign or trace could we obtain, although halfa 
dozen expert detectives were put upon the 
watch. So we were obliged to wait quietly, 
expecting to hear of startling frauds of the 
same nature from other cities, and thus‘once 
more Le on the track; the bird had flown. 
But weeks came and went, and no light 
broke upon us, till at length we had given up 
all hopes of success. 

June was fast speeding away to make way 
for ardent July, when I received a letter from 
my niece, Alice Shaw, urging me to join a 
choice party ona three weeks’ visit to New- 
port. I will give the closing portion of the 
letter, just to save me the trouble of describ- 
ing the sweet, gentle, and yet madcap daugh- 
ter of my eldest sister: 

“Now, Uncle Maurice, you know how 
much you need a change from that dusty 
gloomy office, and you know that you are 
constantly filliug up that Jarge pocket-book of 
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yours, with no white finger to take anything 
out to pay for ‘silks and gewgaws’ (you see I 
know how you men are always talking!), and 
Lassure you, we shall all be perfectly delight- 
ed to have you for a convenient beau (old 
bachelor uneles are exceedingly convenient 
at all seasons of the year!), so, of course, 
since I have laid my sovereign commands 
upon you, you will inmediately enelose ine a 
reply, thanking me for the opportunity, and 
accepting my offer at once. As fur the party, 
it will consist of Bell Richardson and her 
brother Charlie, Nellie Barrett and that de- 
mure cousin Will, Jack, and Mary, and Lizzic 
Vose, and with them a Lady Waldegrave, 
just imported from Europe, with whom Mary 
became acquainted on board the British 
steamer, The most lovely creature, Mary 
wriles me, that ever was seen, so perhaps 
yow'll have achance yourself at the novelty 
of falling in love. O, with the rest, I forgot 
‘to mention Gerald Wayne; also Miss Alice 
Shaw, and her dear, obliging old bachelor 
uncle, Maurice C——. Shan’t we have a 
cosy party ?” 

The letter was written just in Allie’s rattle- 
pate style. Forgot to mention Gerald Wayne! 
The witch! when she forgets Gerald’s hand- 
some face, or prettily sounding natie, I shall 
forget tho uso of pen and ink, Haven't the 
family all considered them as betrothed these 
six months? 

T was rather blue and worn out just then. 
A brief snatch back at youthful pleasures, 
amid a group of youthful buoyant hearis, 
would be delightful and invigorating, I de- 
cided at once to make one of the party. 
Accordingly, I was on board the Newport 
boat, punctually, when it swung off from the 
wharf at New York, and descended to the 
ladies’ cabin to find Altic, according to agree- 
ment, Two gay blue eyes were dancing a 
shower of welcoming glances towards me, at 
the moment I swung open the door, and a 
pair of tiny hands, daintily enclosed in Javen- 
der-colored gloves, caught mine enthusiasti- 
cally. 

“O, you dearest of old bachelors, I knew 
you would come! Now you shall be petted 
and caressed till you forget all about those 
musty folios and intricate law eases, But 
not a word must you breathe about return- 
ing until Tam ready. Remember, if you get 
unruly, shall have the printed placard, ‘ For 
Sale, fastened to your back, and bid you off, 
for some romantic philanthropic maiden 
lady to convert from heathenism!” 


“T will try the petting first, If you please, 
Allie. Where are your friends ?” 

“Out on the promenade neck. Come and 
see them.” 

And ina moment more I was In the midst 
of a general introduction. They were all, 
with the exception of Gerald Wayne, stran- 
gers to me. Every face was smiling, and 
youthful, and happy. It was reviving for 
me, fresh from the cankerous, perplexing 
cares of life, to gaze at them, although some 
were neither graceful nor beatifal. Every 
face smiling? No; there was one—I started 
when I beheld it, and hardly returned the 
salutation collectadly, when the magic name 
was pronounced, and the regal head bowed 
carelessly in greeting me. Lady Waldegrave’s 
face was turned towards the water, with a 
wistful touching sadness, that a thousand 
fold enhanced its loveliness, Alice was a 
sweet pretty girl, the darling of her home 
now, and sometime to be the angel of anoth- 
er; Bell Richardson, as her name declared, 
a coquettish belle; Mary and Lizzie Vose 
passable, commouplace girls, owlng a great 
deal of their attractions to their stylish dress 
and sprightly manners, while Nellie Barrett 
was unmistakably, unpretendingly — plain. 
From out these, this Lady Waldegrave shono 
like the evening-star amid the fainter orbs of 
night, a peerless magnificent woman, De- 
scriptions are tedious, nevertheless I must 
give a few hints, that one inay dimly picture 
this cynosure of all eyes on deck, 

A tall slender figure swaying to and fro 
with willowy grace, clad in robes of exceed- 
ing richness, yet of the most subdued hue, a 
small head set rather haughtily upon grace- 
fully sloping shoulders, thick wavy braids of 
jetty silkiness, parting away from a forehead 
smooth and fair, as if never a grief had rip- 
pled over the heart within, eyes large, lus- 
trous, suft, tender and sad. Everything be- 
witching, melting, grieving, was expressed in 
those magnificent eyes. Never before or 
since have I seen orbs whose witching light 
could so enthrall and dazzle. A small mouth 
of vivid crimson, sweet and chilflike in re- 
pose, arch and playful when parted to dis- 
close the pearly line within, and features 
artistically small and delicate. Such is a 
poor glimpse of Lady Waldegrave. No won- 
der scarcely a gentleman on the deck could 
turn bis eyes from the enchanting picture. 
Yet she sat bending her gaze wistfully upon 
the sparkling water, a3 if entirely unconscions 
of the admiration she excited. 1 wondered 
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if my little Allie had no misglving when she 
saw how Gerald Wayne lingered by the 
stranger's side, and congratulated myself that 
Lwas a dry, musty old bachelor, supposed to 
be without a heart to lose. 

We remained on deck until late into the 
moonlight night, and then separated reluc- 
tantly. Before morning we were safely land- 
ed on the shore, and once in Newport, found 
lodgings already secured for our whole party, 
through Gerald’s thoughtfulness. Then fol- 
Joweil rare days, that almost reminded me of 
my youthful Utopian dreams of happiness. 
Pleasant strolls in the dewy morning, rare 
frolies in the tumbling surf, romantic drives 
in the stil twilight dew upon the shell- 
strewn beach, and silent walks under the 
solemn starlight, with the eternal anthem of 
the sea sounding in our ears. F enjoyed it 
with a keen relish I had never thought to 
know again, and so I thought didail, until I 
detected an tnereasing pallor on Allie’s cheek, 
and an oceasional quiver of her unusually 
silent lip, 

So I looked around me for the cause, and 
once aroused, I wondered at my previous 
Dlindness. It was tacitly admitted by all our 
party to be nothing unusual to seo every 
stranger, the moment he received an jutro- 
duction, offer to Lady Waldegrave’s rare 
Joveliness the homage of undisguised admira- 
tion; but Gerald Wayne was bestowing some- 
thing more. Heart, life and soul were poured 
out in the passionate glances that followed 
her slightest movement; and how that my 
yigilanee was awake, I fancied I could detect 
on her part an evident effort to please and 
attract him more than any other. 1 wonder- 
ed a little at it, Gerald was a fine fellow, 
and in possession of a handsome property, 
put I had never thought his talents remark- 
able. Certainly he did not seem to me such 
a man as a woman of Lady Waldegrave’s 
position and attractions would consent to 
marry, even if she condescended at all to ac- 
cept an untitied American. Lady Walde- 
grave and Gerald entirely absorbed in a game 
of chess, where the graceful movements of 
the ivory white arms, clasped by their heavy 
pracclets of gold, and shaded by a mist of 
floating lace, were a study of beauty in them- 
selves, and I turned to Mary Vose, who was 
sitting by me trifling with her crochet needla 
anda web of crimson silk, saying, in a sub- 
dued voiee: 

“Who is this Lady Waldegrave ?” 

“ Et tu, Brute?” replied she, laughing light- 


ly; “so you are going over likewise to the 
victorious side? Helgho! what’s to become 
of the rest of us? 1 think Pl have a placard, 
to save me the trouble of answering so many 
times that one important question, Lady 
Waldegrave is an English woman, a widow, 
whe came over to America to see the coun- 
try, and search outa long absent friend. I 
think it must be Mr, Wayne—she gives him 
attention enough.” 

“She came in the steamer with you, Allie 
said, I believe ?” 

“Yes, from Halifax. She remained there 
over one steamer to search out any trace of 
the mysterious friend in those quarters. We 
became exceedingly interested in her, and 
invited her to go home with us, which she 
did, and will remain with us until her expect- 
ed friends arrive from England, to join her 
on the tour through the States.” 

I had not been very attentive to Mary’s 
remarks, I was watehing poor Altie’s stren- 
nous efforts to answer Jack Vose coherently, 
and at the same time catch all the meaning 
stuiles and significant gestures exchanged 
between the chess-players. I even saw the 
tear that was dashed so stealthily from the 
silken eyelash; and while I gazed, I was 
walking 4 daring resolution. 

Still more inquiringly my eyes turned to 
Lady Waldegrave, There was a look of ennul 
on her face; Gerald was not deep, not intel- 
leetual enough to chain her interest, after all. 
I gave furtive glances at the mirror reflecting 
the sofa, and Mary’s bright busy figure and 
my dull quict form. I might have looked 
worse than I did. A little more “ fixing up” 
about my dress, considerable more effort to 
please and entertain, and who knows but I 
might rival Gerald? oust him from his posi- 
tion as favorite, and show him the folly of 
his infatuation, so that, knowing the diamond 
beyond his reach, he might gratefully accept 
the pearl lying at his feet? Thad the advan- 
tage of a Jarge experience with the world, 


and a keen insight into character. It was 
worth trying, So ran my thoughts, And I 


did try. 

As soon as the unsoclal game of chess was 
over, I took a portfolio of engravings, and 
quietly ensconced myself in the chair by 
Lady Waldegrave’s side, left vacant a mo- 
ment by Gerald's leaving the room, I was 
amused to sce his injured look, when he 
returned and found her listening, with evi- 
dent interest, to the story I was relating 
belonging to the engraving she held in her 
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hand. Ikept on quietly, although he stood 
behind me waiting for me to rise. Fortu- 
nately I chanced upon the right subject. I 
was telling her of my visit, a long time before, 
to a little Sicilian town, looking out upon the 
blue Mediterranean, and under the red eye 
of Vesuvius, I saw her eye kindle and her 
bosom heave, as I went on describing my 
admiration for its scenery. Then a tear 
gathered like a diamond drop on the black 
iris of her eye, and the beautiful face Mushed 
with the glow of some long-repressed emotion, 

“Again—tell it again!” she murmured, 
dreamily, as I paused; “of those pleasant 
walks by the sea of seas—my dear old Medi- 
terranean !” 

I looked up in surprise. 

“Then you have visited the town yourself? 
it is a familiar scene I have been deseribing 2” 

She hesitated a moment, then in the soft 
melodious tones only a uative can use, an- 
swered, lingering fondly over the words, as if 
they had long been silent and forgotten: 

“Chi lace confessal’” And in a moment 
she added, sadly, “ 1t is the town where I was 
born,” 

“Indeed! I was told you were English.” 

“rac; one is English whose parents are 
born and reside in England, but my heart 
has its country with my old Italian birth- 
place.” 

From that time I had a claim on her no- 
tice when 1 chose, and Gerald grew morose 
and threatening towards me, and little Allie 
occasionally laid her soft cheek against mine, 
in the old childish way, expressing thereby a 
nite but most eloquent vote of thanks, 

Tlowever, the scales were evenly balanced, 
Ifl could command her interest and atten- 
tion, and hold her spellbound by the efforts 
of my intellect and superior tact, Gerald’s 
handsome face and youthful enthusiasm ob- 
tained smiles far more captivating, since they 
were freely bestowed, and not won away 
from her by a superior will. Moreover, Ger- 
ald was thoroughly in carnest, and as for 
inyself, I think she detected my lack of sin- 
cerity. She had a wonderful genius, and a 
quick keen intellect, and must have divined, 
intuitively, how little heart was in my efforts 
to please her, Nevertheless, to tell the truth, 
it was getting rather dangerous for me. I 
grew more and more fascinated with her 
beauty, and interested in a character, at one 
time so open and ingenuous, aud at another 
s0 complex, and shrouded, and full of 
mystery. . 


Sometimes I would grow startled, and be- 
lieve I had come to love her madly, and then 
T would shrink away from her, with a shiver 
of horror and aversion, unaccountable even 
to myself, One day, as our party were set- 
ting out for the beach, we discovered a tall 
stout man, with shaggy black whiskers and 
a fierce mustache, loitering about our board- 
ing-house. 

“There’s that Whiskerando,” said Bell, 
lightly laughing. “Which of us has he fallen 
in love with, that he haunts our path so 
frequently 2” 

The question was not debatable in my 
mind, for I saw his bold black eyes fixed 
steadily on Lady Waldegrave, aud was confi- 
dent thata telegraphic signal, or dumb Inn- 
guage of the fingers, accompanied the gaze, 
At all events, she grew deadly pale, and 
pleading a headache, excused herself from 
the party and returned to her room. 

Two hours after, as accident woukl have it, 
whom should I meet on asequestered by-road, 
where I was riding on horseback, but this 
same Whiskerando, as Bell aptly christened 
him, riding in a chaise, with a closely-veiled 
Jady by his side, and on the fair hand resting 
upon the side of the chaise glittered a dia- 
mond and ruby ring I had noticed a hundred 
thnes on Lady Wallegrave's slender fingers. 
“Perhaps she has found her friend,” said J, 
and gave no more thought to it. Yet that 
evening she was unusually sad and depress- 
ed, One other circumstance made that even- 
ing remarkable. We were sitting upon the 
rocks in the moonlight, at full tide, with the 
rolling waves at our very feet. 

“ Take care, Allie,” said I, as my niece bent 
forward toying with the waves, and allowing 
the briny waters to gurgle through her fin- 
gers, “take care—who knows but the Sea 
King may reach up and clasp your hand, and 
bear you away before our eyes ?” 

A soft sigh was my answer, and the words, 
“It were no great matter, My hand is not 
worth niuch.” 

“Not worth much!” said 1, drawing ber to 
my side and spreading out on my palm the 
rosy dripping fingers, “I wish all the hands 
in this wave-washed town to-night were as 
elean and pure as my little Allie’s, stained by 
no deed of guilt or shame.” 

“Here’s another like it,’ said) Gerald, 
touching reverentially the soft hand lying on 
the rock, blazing, even in the moonlight, 
with the gems that cirelead it. 

Lady Waldegrave raised the hand he touch- 
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ed and looked at it askance, as one might do 
with a treacherous, dangerous serpent, and 
then J saw it clasp its fellow with a woful 
despairing gesture that alarmed me. 

Quiet Nellie Barrett was the next to speak, 
with a solemn thrilling cadence in her pure 
soprano voice, “Yes, on such a night as 
this, with the enduring sky, and the mighty 
eternal sea before us, it is well to remember 
stainless hands and unburdened hearts. How 
terribly such a scene must jay upon a guilty 
conscience! ‘he very waves would shtick 
aloud the hidden crime, and the stars poing 
down like aecusing fingers from above.” 

The quiet homely faee of the speaker had- 
caught the highest beauty, the gleam from 
within, and we all gazed in respectful symipa- 
thy. Was I the only one that saw Lady 
Waldegrave’s eyes turn with a terrified glare 
upon the heaving sea and the sparkling sky? 

“ How sombre you are all becoming!” she 
satd, “Pray, Mr. Wayne, let us take a stroll 
to shake off the shadows,” 

I do not think the shadows were shaken 
off, for in the middle of the night I heard 
Lady Waldegrave’s maid at the landlady's 
door, adjoining mine, asking for an opiate, as 
her Jadysbip could not sleep. 

The last week of our stay arrived, the chief 
event of whieh was a great ball at the ——- 
Tlouse, for which extensive preparations had 
Deen made. Of course our party were all to 
be present at the distinguished assembly, 
Just as we left the tea-table that evening, I 
saw Gerald Wayne present an elegant bou- 
quet of white camellia buds to Lady Walie- 
grave, and caught her low reply, “ You shall 
have my answer to-night.” : 

My pride was considerably piqued at this, 
For Aliie’s sake and Gerahl’s own future 
peace of mind, I had hoped to prevent any 
declaration on his part. ‘There could be lit- 
tle doubt as to the nature of the question, 
and now I was not so sure of the kind of 
answer it would receive, So I had thrown 
myself before the eannon’s mouth to little 
purpose. My owt sensations were difficult 
to analyze. I felt angry, aggrieved, scornful 
and reckless, all at once, despising myself, 
and singularly enough, feeling a lofty con- 
tempt for their foolishness. 

But alt feelings were merged in an exul- 
tant sort of pride, when our party entered 
the fairylike ballroom, and I caught the low 
murmur of admiration that greeted the ap- 
peavanee of the ladies. Alice and Bell, in 
their gossamer robes of tulle and lace, were 


charming, and the personal appearance of all 
the others advanced several degrees nearer 
perfection by the becoming toilet and bril- 
Nant lights. But Lady Waldegrave—what 
pen shall describe her, 93 & spontaneous burst 
of delight greeted her appearance? 

The queenly form was robed in. glistening 
amber satin, softened by flounces of aerial 
lace, and looped up by what seemed flakes of 
sparkling light, so vivid were the rays of dia- 
smonds and sapphires glittering bere and 
there, around the snowy arms and swan- 
like throat, and collecting in a tangled spray, 
like the flash of a summer fountain, amid the 
masses of ebon hair. She complained of 
chilliness, and Gerald flew to the drawing- 
room for her shawl I heard a whispered 
comment behind me, as the superb folds of 
the India shawl were laid gently around the 
ivory shoulders. 

“4 real camel’s hair. It must have cos6 
seven or eight hundred dollars; and those 
jewels are genuine diamonds and sapphires. 
I should think she ought to be a ladyship 
indeed!’ So said a gossip behind me to her 
neighbor. 

The words were like the stroke of a magt- 
cian’s wand, only, instead of creating splendid 
visions, it dashed aside a living, breathing 
embodiment of grace and beauty, and left—a 
whited wall—a foul, revolting, loathsome sin, 

“Camel's hair shawl! Diamond and sap- 
phire jewelry! Ladyship! “Aha, Gerald 
Wayne and Lady Waldegrave, enjoy the 
dance while yet you may!” 

And yet the discovery shocked and pained 
me. I gazed upon the radiant vision. I had 
almost loved that woman. Heavens, whata 
superb actress she was! I did not wish it to 
be my hand that should dash her down to 
infamy and disgrace. Such a face--such an 
angel’s aspect} I gasped; and so scheming, 
and traitorous, and wicked within! Now L 
could comprehend the nameless antipathy 
that had chilled my warmest admiration, A. 
hand on my shoulder startled me. I turued 
round to confront Richard iilis’s excited face. 
I knew what was coming before le spoke. 

“YIow are you, C.! 1 didn’t know you 
were down here. Came with my wife yes- 
terday. But look here, here’s a pretty gol 
Do you see that lovely creature in the amber 
satin, over yonder?” 

" Yes,” I groaned, 

“ Well, do you see my diamond and sap- 
phire jewelry? It is the very identical beau- 
ty who cheated so many of us at home, That 
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bracelet I had already marked, and if the 
initials G. L. W. are underneath a thin 
scroll of gold I fastened over them to hide 
them from any purchaser, then there is evi- 
dence enough to send that splendid creature 
to prison for the best of her days. What 
shall Ido? get an officer at once?” 

I was too unhappy and perplexed myself to 
know what was best; but glancing again at 
the brillant conple, J saw poor Allie’s droop- 
ing figure beyond them, the soft blue eyes 
following wistfully Gerald's animated face, 
and the sight braced and strengthened me, 
Very quietly we found a proper officer, and 
stationed him within call, and then waited 
till the evening’s festivities should close, 
Once I saw Lady Waldegrave waltzing with 
that tall dark stranger, and from her pallid 
cheek and his scowling brow, I judged that 
the relation between them was seareely 
pleasant or agreeable. The moment he re- 
leased her sho passed to the dining-room, 
and fearing to lose sight of her, I followed, 

“You have found an acquaintance,” said I, 
nodding towards her late partner. “Is it the 
friend you were in search of?” 

She bent over the bouquet of camellia 
buds, and answered in a voioa so hoarse with 
pain that I did not recognize it: 

“Friend! friend! rather the flend, who is 
killing me, body and soul?’ And then, 
laughing hysterically, she added, “ What have 
Isaid? I am half crazed with excitement, 
and wretchedly faint. Find we a glass of 
wine,” 

I brought it, and she drank eagerly to the 
last drop. The color came back to her lips 
knd cheeks, and smiling and gay again she 
returned to the dancers, Later, when wrap- 
ped in the fatal cashmere she emerged from 
the dressing-room to take the carriage home, 
I stepped between her and Gerald’s proffered 
arin, so pale myself that she started and fal- 
tered, “ What has happened ?” 

1 drew her arm in mine, notwithstanding 
Gerald’s angry frown, and begging the rest of 
the party to proceed quietly to the carriages, 
said a gentleman was waiting tq see Lady 
Waldegrave, and that I would attend her to 
his presence. Supposing it, at once, to be 
the mysterious friend she was seeking, thoy 
made no troublesome inquiries, and departed 
peaceably, 

I led her at once to the private room 
where Mr. Ellis and the officers were walt- 
ing. She glanced from them back to me, 
and her clasp on my arm made mo writhe 


with pain. Twice her shivering lips motion- 
ed for the words, without any audible sound, 
then she gasped, rather than spoke, “ What 
does this mean ?” 

I touched the shawl and the glittering 
Jewels significantly. No words were needed. 
White, rigid and despairing, she sank into 
the nearest chair, For ten minutes there 
was utter silence; then she asked, “What 
will you do with me?” 

“She must remain here to-night,’ inter- 
rupted Ellis, “but to-morrow we shall take 
her to New York.” 

“But the punishment—the penalty?” said 
she, turning those wild eyes appealingly to 
me, 

“Tecannot tell. If everything is confessed 
and restored, It may be light.” 

She caught at the hope eagerly. 

“WIN you help me? There is a great 
deal I can tell—of an organized plan pursued 
in Vienna, Paris and London, and to be de- 
tected here in America! He said I was too 
bold.” 

I thought I heard a rattling at the door, 
and unlocking it, I looked out into the corri- 
dor, It was only the black whiskered man 
pacing to and fro, with his cigar. I returned 
to the waiting group, made a few arrange- 
ments with Ellis fur her personal comfort, 
and approaching the trembling, frightened 
woman, said, simply, “Good-night! She 
stared wildly, caught my hand in hers, and 
looking up into my face, said, piteously: 

“Why do you shrink so from my touch? 
Think charitably of me, if you can. I have 
been controlled by an iron hand, educated to 
this life from my very childhood. But lately 
my soul has been aroused, and my heart re- 
volted from the wicked task. I might have 
been safe now. I was warned a week ago to 
leave Newport, but my mad love for you 
kept ime here. I tried to win you by excit- 
ing your jealousy. This very night Gerald 
Whyne laid bis hand and fortune at my feet, 
and I refused them, for your sake. It is 
hard to be scorned and loathed by you—ay, 
even brought to shameful discovery through 
your means, Too late for hope now! The 
die is cast—and how have I Joved you all the 
while!” 

I felt my rectitude and manliness giving - 
way beneath the appalling gaze of those lus- 
trous and soul-stirriug eyes, and tearing my 
hand away from her frantic grasp, hurried 
home, without daring to trust myself to an- 
other look, Restless and miserable, with a 
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sad consciousness of something terrible brood- 
iny over me, I tossed to and fro upon my 
hed, for what was left of the far-spent night. 
At length, just after the sun rose, I fell into 
an uneasy sleep, from which I was aroused 
by a hand on my forehead. Springing up, I 
met Richard Ellis’s glance of horror. 

“She is dead—she has poisoned herself!” 
he said, 

“Just Heaven!” I cried. And in a mo- 
ment more we were hurrying back to the 
hotel. 

Tt was too true, No words can paint my 
feelings, as I entered the room where lay the 
stiff, rigid, distorted form of her who had 
glided among the dancers but yester night, 
the admired and envied, the observed of all 
observers. 

“Who has seen her since I left?” demand- 
ed I. 

“No one except a stout black whigkered 
man, who came to the door, saying she ‘was 4 
relation of his, and he would like to gpeak 
with her a moment,” answered Ellis. * Ie 
didn’t seem to be at all aware that she was a 
prisoner, and I thought there was no harm 
in it. We were in the room, and he only 
stayed a moment gr two. [didn’t hear what 
they said, they talked so low. We left a lit- 
tle while after.” 

I went immediately in search of him, but 
he was not to be found. Ie had left in the 


night. I believed then, and I shall always 
believe, that Lady Waldegrave, or rather 
Beatrice Romani, for that was her true name, 


-was puisoned by that man mixing a powder 


with the wine in the glass standing on the 
table, knowing, doubtless, her habit of de- 
pending upon such stimulants, I was confi- 
dent she had the power of exposing his crim- 
inality, since some one must have prepared 
the counterfeit notes which she had so often 
and successfully passed; and probably her 
death was the only way to silence the accu- 
sations, and save his proceedings from expo- 
sure. Still nothing certain was ever ascer- 
tained. A sinful mystery had accompanied 
her life, a wicked mystery shrouded her death. 

Gerald Wayne was the only one of our 
company to whom I confided the cireum- 
stances accident had revealed to me. The 
others were too much overcome with con- 
sternation and horror, at the news of her 
sudden death, to trouble me with inquiries, 

Six weeks ago my little Alice became the 
wife of Gerald Wayne, a wiser and better 
man for that perilous passionate experience, 
Ttrust. And as for me—why, Iam here in 
my office, a lonely, forlorn old bachelor still, 
who goes regularly the first Sunday of every 
month to hang a wreath of evergreen upon a 
broad black slab, in that quiet churchyard, 
the only one that bears the single name— 
“ Beatrice.” 


ee ee 
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THE LAST APPEAL. 


BY MISS AMANDA M, HALE, 


Ts not this a fair prospect that lies before 
me? Do I not look from my lofty windows 
over miles and miles of green fields and 
rounded hills? Do not the far-off mountains 
lift their white tops sheer into the blue 
heaven, while the purple mists roll down 
their slopes like the waves of some amethys- 
tine sea? There winds the river yonder, 
like a silver ribbon uncoiled; it bends round 
about the bases of the swelling hills, and the 
murmur of its plashing waters plays between 
the bird-songs that break upon the sunny 
air, Itisspring now,isit not? The orchard 
trees are snow-white, and the next wind 
sweeping the domes of bloom brings hither 
to one the sweet fragrance it has stolen from 
them. Can you see the garden far down 
there? Do you tark the crimson tulips, 
the milky lilac cones, the bending lily bells? 
And, look, do you see a path leading away 
throngh those beds of vivid blossoms, past 
the azalias, by the fir trees, into a dense 
thicket? Then the arching boughs twine 
together, and the honeysuckle climbs over 
with its long tendrils and wreathes them in 
verdure and bloom. Now look closely, and 
you shall see a white shrouded figure kneel- 
ing there, with clasped hands, uplifted eyes, 
and lips that supplicate in vain, Come away. 
See, I drop the curtain, You do not seo 
her! Why not? ‘Tome she is always there, 
alwaya white, wan and trembling, kneeling 
always, and beseeching always in vain, I 
shut out the sight of it—that ghastly figure 
‘is my life’s bane. That is why I cannot look 
at the fair scene that lies before my window. 
Do I lift my eyes to the mist-veiled hills, she 
floats above them. Do I seek to rest my 
weary brain by the undulating seas of green, 
where the sunshine and shadows come and 
go, always she is there, dimming their bright- 
ness, and gleaming whitely from the soft- 
falling shadows, Would I follow the river 
in its windings, her white robe flashes from 
its waves. Only a foam-wreath, you say? 
Ah, you do not know! Pray God you may 
never be spectre-haunied, 

I draw thick curtains about my window; 
T suffueate in gloom; cool fragrant air comes 
not to soothe me. How thick these curtains 
are! Pass your hand over the soft folls— 


velvet are they, thick, and black, and heavy 
—black like the pall which eovered her when 
they hid her away from my sight. And yet, 
would you believe it, they do not shut her 
out! else, why should her presence evermore 
hatint me? For, look you, the doors are 
massive, oaken, iron-barred. She cannot 
enter them, and yet even now her garments 
rustle'in yonder corner. A beautiful room, 
is it not—fit dwelling-place for the last of 
the Normanbys? Look at the sideboard 
there; examine its rich mouldings, its curi- 
ous carvings; look within its drawers, and 
there you shall find vessels of gleaming 
silver; look them over, pile them up—rich, 
are they not, and costly ?—but, listen, you 
shall have them all, if you will but take from 
me that pate spectre. There are luxurious 
couches; soft velvet cushions; massively-set: 
silver-rimmed downy carpets, like the young 
moss in the woods in spring; pictures rare 
and quaint; vases lucent as the xwwtumn 
mist—all so beautiful. Would you like them 
to be yours? Time was when [ gloated over 
them, counted up my treasures, and rejoiced 
in them, What are they worth to me now? 
Would [nos give them all in exchange for 
one hour of sweet peace, one blessed season 
of forgetfulness ? 

Once I was beautiful; now there are deep 
liner crossing the brow that once was fair 
and sthooth, Silver threads gleam in my 
long black hatr; the fire that flamed in these 
large eyes has gone out now, and they are 
sunken in deep hollows. Sorrow, and sin, 
and remorse have wrought this work—for I 
am nog old, not as you count years, but, O, 
so old in sin and suffering! 

When I was young and beautiful I was 
happy too. Do you know that when one 
good giftis taken, all others follow in swift 
procession? Itis cruel, I think, Was it my 
fault that my beauty faded? Must I lose 
love and happiness too? I wish I had re- 
mained a humble peasant girl, as I was when 
De Courey found me. I was a wild flower— 
an innocent wild flower—nay, do not look so 
strange, one may be crime-stained, but once 
in life one is innocent, 

Twas a poor farmer's daughter. I remem- 
ber when my father came home at night, 
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todi-worn and faint, that we used to meet 
him with childish talk and caresses, and ran 
prattling before him to the okt well, where 
the long sweep creaked as it swayed up and 
down. Then, when he sat down in the cool 
shade of the great elm which swept our cot- 
tage rvof, we gathered around, each with a 
story to tell or a question toask, Where are 
they all now? Dead. Many a mile away a 
row of green hillocks tells the place where 
they lie. I grew to womanhood the pet of 
the houschold—loved for my childish beauty 
in childhood, and later, when it had ripened 
into rich maturity, admired for its possession, 
as if it were some merit of my own. Could 
I be otherwise than proud of my charms? 

In tne quiet and seclusion of my humble 
home [I lived until Artuur De Courcy, the 
young heir of the manor, came home from 
the university, He was a gay dashing youth, 
reckless as young men usually are, but much 
admired by his tenantry, as the heir of a 
lordly house is apt to be. In truth, they 
wore not without excuse for their love. Tis 
gallant manners, his fine person and good- 
natured affability might have turned tho 
heads of wiser people than the simple far- 
mars o: Lockwood. fo me, who had only 
read and dreamed of knightly youths, he 
seomed the personification of all that was 
most noble and winning. From far and 
near the peasantry gathered to celebrate his 
arelval, for the estate of De Courcy extended 
over miles of country, Bent old men hob- 
bled ont on crutches to greet him, the hard- 
handed farmers put on thelr best attire, 
“mothers made themselves and their children 

: gay with new gowns and sashes, and not a 
maiden in the hamlet so poor as not to wear 
a new ribbon on the occasion. 

I could not put on rich dresses—I had 
nothing but my own natural graces—so I 
wound awreath of wild flowers about my 
hat, and heightened the bloont of my cheek 
by agarland of glowing carnations. It was 
a glorious festive scene that greeted ‘the 
young heit’s eyes. All over the green sward 
of the park groups in gay dresses passed to 
and fro, banners streamed in the wind, peals 
of music resounded through the arches of the 
long avenues, and over all shone the sun of 
midsummer. The great avenue which bisect- 
ed the park was lined with the people, and 
bands of matdens, of whom I was proud to 
be one, scattered flowers where his horse’s 


hoofs should tread. 
I remember how eagerly I looked down 


the long perspective, under the interlacing 
boughs of the elms, to catch the first glimpse 
of him, when the triumphant bursts of music 
announced that he had entered the gates, 
Jt was like some scene in fairyland. He rode 
forward, attended on either.side by the 
young men of his own age, who had grown 
up on the estate and shared his childish 
sports, and followed by troops of the peasant- 
ry, who closed in behind the cortege as it 
advanced. He was a slight youth, witha 
proud careless bearing, and yet there was 
something in it that attracted one in spite of 
his hauteur, Now, as he rode forward, he 
was bowing right and left, aud smiling kindly 
upon the people, who pressed about to wel- 
come him. Just behind him rode his father, 
Mortimer De Courcy, the squire of Lock- 
wood. He had been travelling abroad dur- 
ing Arthur’s residence at the university, and 
Thad not seen him since my childhood; but 
now I did not look at him, so intently were 
my thoughts riveted upon the young heir, - 
As he caine near us we stepped forward and 
threw our garlands at his feet, retreating as 
he advanced. In my eagerness to catch his 
glance and smile,I did not at first see that 
my tiny sister, a child of three or four years, 
had sprung forward into the road, when sud- 
denly a frightened scream thrilled through 
me, I sprang madly into the avenue, a wild 
confusion followed, the spirited steed reared 
and plunged just over my head as I snatched 
my darling from underneath his hoofs, and, 
in the midst of my terror, I sank to the 
ground, a pain shot through me, and then 
the whole scene vanished, : 

When I recovered my consciousness, in- 
stead of the glow and splendor of a festival, 
there was the utter quiet, the subdued tone 
of the sickroom, But where was I? These 
were not ny curtains—these delicate muslin 
fabrics, with their fringes and gossamer lace, 
Over my window In the cottage flowering 
bean vines and purple morning-glories clam- 
bered and blossomed together; but these 
were heavily draped with curtains of rosy 
hue, and where the silken folds parted the 
light came in through panes of a curious 
antique pattern, There was a faint odor of 
some subtle perfume diffused throughout the 
apartment, and Hfting my head, I saw a 
richly-cut yinaigrette on a small stand at my 
side. The tales of the old romancers rose to - 
my mind. Would the whole enchanted 
seene vanish ot my touch? I thought to 
test its reality, and reaching out my hand 
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for the vinaigrette, the slight nofse I made 
roused some one who had hitherto been 
concealed by the hangings of the bed where 
Jlay. It was no good fairy who now ap- 
proached, but only kind-hearted Mrs, Thorn, 
the housekeeper at the Hall. 

“Where aw I, Mrs, Thorn?” I asked, with 
dificulty—for a strange feeling of numbness 
came over me, 

I do not know that she answered then, for 
the darkness grew thicker around me—I 
fainted. Afterward, when I was better, she 
told me that Lhad been sadly hurt that day 
in the park, and by the squire’s own orders 
had been conveyed to an apartment in the 
Hall, She sat at my side sewing when she 
told rae this, and when she had finished she 
rose and went away; but I kept in my mind 
the question I wanted to ask, and when she 
came back I asked: 

“ Where is Bessie, Mrs. Thorn ?” 

“Law, child, don’t go to asking any more 
questions. It’s the doctor’s orders that you 
mustn’t—positive, Wont you take a little 
more of this whey now ?—it’s so nice.” 

“Not now,” I answered, putting away the 
glass. “You must tell me where Bessie is. 
Why doesn’t my mother come to me?” 

Until now only the faint suspicion that 
Bessie might be hurt worse than I was had 
haunted me, but now, in the newly acquired 
excitement of my faculties, a sudden terrible 
fear flashed over my mind, and I grasped 
Mrs. Thorn’s arm, and almost shricked, “Is 
Bessio dead?” Mrs. Thorn grew pale, and 
muttered something I could not understand, 
for there was a great roaring as of the sea in 
my ears, At that moment a firm soft hand 
was laid upon mine, the convulsive clutch of 
tmy fingers loosened at the touch, and the 
young heir of Lockwood laid me gently back 
upon my pillow, and said, kindly: * 

“We will tell you about Bessie when you 
are Stronger, but now you must be quiet, for 
your wother’s sate.” 

Next to Bessie, I loved my mother better 
than anything else in the world; and now, 
as the conviction of Bessie’s death grew 
upon me, I thought of her sorrow, and the 
tears gathered and rolled down my face. Ile 
stood by me, looking at me tenderly, and 
sometimes saying a soothing word. The 
flood of tears cooled the fever of my brain, 
and when, by-and-by, I looked up to him 
and said, “ When did Bessie die?” I suppose 
he thought I could bear the shock, for he 
told me then that my sweet pet sister was 


taken from my arms dead. A quick painless 
death he said it must have been. And he 
dwelt on this fact, as if to console me. 
Something fearful, something I had not 
known was in my nature, swelled up within 
me at that moment; and if he, who was the 
indirect cause of her death, had been less 
kind and winning, I think I should have 
hated him henceforth, But this-fitful gleam 
of passion died away, and as I listened to his 
tender consoling words my grief was soothed, 
and what was indeed so great a sorrow was 
softened by degrees, so that its burden could 
at last be borne. It would have been a 
dreary convalescence, even in that elegant 
chamber, if it had not been for Arthur De 
Courey’s presence, Into the darkened cham- 
ber he brought light to me, shut out from 
the songs of the wood-birds and the lonely 


-rambles through field and forest which I had 


always loved so well. His voice was sweeter 
music than theirs, and the looks and stifles 
which he lavished so abundantly upon me 
made amends for the loss of the green fields 
and wild flowers. 

Perhaps it was nos much for him, out of 
the opulence of his gifts, to bestow a small 
share upon me, but to me it was life, it was 
affluence. The formless visions that had 
always haunted ine were embodied in hin— 
he gave me the key to all mysteries. I had 
always been a strange dreamy child—I knew 
I was dreamy, and my mother said I was 
strange—and now I knew why I had been so. 
I had far reachings after knowledge, dim 
intimations of the beauty which dwells in 
art, and now that my mind had been brought 
into communion with his, I learned that I 
was indeed born for higher, nobler things 
than to herd with peasants; my peers were 
elsewhere, my life must be elsewhere, It 
was not with any flush of pride that J first 
realized this, Vain-glorying comes from 
successful competition with our rivals, and 
when I first felt that Thad been created for 
a higher sphere than that to which the acci- 
dent of birth had confined me, I exulted in 
it no more than the bird docs in his won- 
drous gift of song. How could I fail to love 
him who had anveiled 4o me this uew world ? 
Remember how dependent sickness is—think 
how chivalrous and tender, how noble and 
good he showed himself tome! As day after 
day the music of his voice was poured into 
my ear, as his eye rested upon me with fer- 
vent love, as every latent force in my nature 
allied itself to him, what wonder was it that 
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1, proud, passionate, and eager for sympathy 
and affection, grew to love him as only such 
souls can love? 

All my life long there had been an unsat- 
isfied void in my heart; it had sought clam- 
orously to be filled, ithad peopled the solitude 
of the forest with visionary shapes whose 
spirits could respond to mine. Now here 
was the reality of my wildest dreams, and 
with what bliss and peace did it fill my 
whole soul! It flooded me like light, it 
bathed ime jn almost celestial glory. Life 
was no longer the barren waste ft seemed to 
me in many moods, It was like a garden, 
in whose midst is a fountain, whose peren- 
nial waters nurture fragrant flowers, and the 
music of whose falling is a perpetual melody. 
Tow I rejoiced in my beauty now, for it gave 
him pleasure—it was one of the things which 
lent ne acharm in his eyes, and I loved it 
for his sake, 

I liked to hear his voice in its praise; 
when he vaunted the rich smoothness of my 
raven braids, when he looked adiniringly into 
the eyes that always looked back with love to 
hin, and said how wondrously deep and soft 
they were, I loved and rejoiced in my charms 
for his sake, 

In these sweet days of our intercourse I 
forgot that I was but a poor peasant girl, and 
he the son of a gentleman as proud as any 
in the land, Was not I his peer? Were 
not my gifts equal to his? Were all my 
graces of person nothing? And, above all, 
did not my love raise me to his rank? 

Ab, how bitterly have I expiated that 
youthful folly! How has that brief dream of 
bliss been atoned for by years of wretched- 
ness! Jlow flits the spectre before me! She 
comes close to me—she bends her head— 
her long hair sweeps my brow! Away— 
fiend—speetre! Why haunt me thus? Was 
it my fault that you wronged me so cruelly 
in winning his love from me? Now she is 
sobbing wildly—pitifully sobbing—but 1 heed 
it not. What were her sifterings to me? 
Weeping in the still night, with uplifted 
hands I ask for mercy, but the cruel heavens 
are deaf. Forever bending—cold, blue and 
silent—what am I, that God should hear 
me? sink down in weakness and grief, I 
clasp my hands in despair. Always, when I 
recall the first days of our Jove, the pale 
shade rises before me, more gaunt and 
ghastly than ever. Those summer days 
went by, but, like blushing scented roses, 
they coucealed a sting beneath their beauty. 


One day Arthur came to me—TI was yet at 
the Hall, for the squire had told Mrs, Thorn 
to keep me till I was quite recovered, and, as 
I was a pet with her, she had devised many 
an excuse to keep me by her side—and told 
me, with much hesitation and reluctaneo, 
that he was going from home for a month, 
and intimated that it would be pleasanter for 
me at home than at the Hall in his absence, 
The news fell upon my life like a black cloud 
upon a sunny landscape. I burst into tears, 
child that Iwas. Like a child he caressed 
and soothed mé. I have toid you he was 
proud and haughty; with me he was ever 
most gentle and tender, 

“Madeline, love, I cannot always be with 
you. Pm afraid you would soon tire of wie it 
we were always together”? 

He did my love wrong by such a sugges- 
tion. I told him so, and he smiled, well 
pleased to hear my indignant refusal, 

“Madeline, what would you do if your 
lover should tire of you?” he asked. 

“Tle would not if he loved me,” I replied. 

“But his love might change. People do 
not always go on loving forever, my little 
innocent daisy.” 

My heart swelled to hear such words from 
him; but while I could not command myself 
to speak, he went on: 

“Suppose, for instance, he was captivated 
by some one else ?” 

I sprang up and shook my clasped hands 
in a burst of sudden anger, 

TY would kill them both!’ I almost shout- 
ed. “I would not be treated so.” 

He Jaughed —Jaughed while I trembled 
with passion. 

“Why, what a fierce little heroine you 
would make, Madeline, You'd be a treasure 
to some novelist. Kill them! Nonsense! 
It would be a much more glorious revenge to 
love another in your turn,” 

“So I would,” I exclaimed, stopping short 
in my walk across the room. © That would 
be a poor paltry revenge. Mine should be 
richer, fuller. They should live to suffer— 
live to know what I should endure.” 

IIo was quite amazed at my vehemence. 

“Upon my word, you have remarkable 
histrionic talents. Dare I ask so wonderful 
an actress where she learnt her role? ‘You 
are not jealous, Madeline?” 

His tone hurt me. I sank down on the 
sofa sobbing. 

“ Come, come,” he said, presently, “ this is 
childish folly.” 
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J wept afresh. Such words to me! 

“Well, well, [see Ihave spoiled you,’ he 
said. ‘Then changing his tone to one of 
wheedling softness, he added, ° I only wanted 
tu vex you a little Was {ft too cruel, 
Madeline?” 

lis voice, ls words, his caress, soothed 
my passion, and for the time I forgot what 
he had said. Years after I remembered it, 
and those lightly-spoken words burned in 
iy brain like fire. He went from the Hall 
the next day, and I returned to my humble 
cottage home, How poor and mean it 
looked, in comparison with the luxurious 
dwelling I had left. When, after I was 
quite ready to go, I went to see Mrs, ‘Thorn, 
to thank her for all her kindness to me and 
to bid her good-by, the simple lady said to 
ine, with unsuspicious frankness, “ I’m sorry 
to lose you, dear; but, after all, I don’t know 
but it's best you should go.” 

“Why?” I asked, quickly, my face flush- 
ing up. 

“O, beeause you and young master might 
get to thinking too much of each other. 
Young men are apt to fall in love with gitls, 
specially pretly ones, and Mr. Arthur might 
take a fancy to you now—who knows?” 

“What if he did?” I asked, trembling all 
over with consciousness, 

Mrs. Thorn lifted her hauds and eyes in 
amazement, 

“Goodness! lear the child! What if he 
dil? Why, don’t you see, child, that noth- 
ing could ever come of it but sorrow? Mar, 
Arthurd go away and forget all about you 
ina month—that’s a way young men has— 
and you'd mope, and pine, and fret yourself 
to death, likely as not, No, no, child; there 
is a dillerence between high aud low, and no 
goot ever came of trying to bring them 
together, Never think of marrying above 
your station, There was Susan Lriggs—” 

But Lent the old lady short, and ran away 
from the story of Susan Briggs, which I 
alveady knew by heart, and never stopping 
till T reached one of my secret hannts in the 
forest, threw myself upon the green sward in 
an agony of tears. Could it be true that 
there was such an impassable gulf between 
Arthur and me? I almost cursed the fate 
whieh had made me what I was. I rebelled 
against the allotments of Providence; T said 
T would not submit to so erucl a decree, I 
was like a poor helpless bird, beating vainly 
against the bars of his cage. But, with the 
elastivity of youth my spirits rebounded. 
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Mrs. Thorn’s ideas were an old woman's 
whims, sald I to myself—-and I consoled 
inyself with the thought. Nevertheless, 
there weighed upon me a premonition which 
Leould not shake off. F grew thin, and my 
lately acquired bloom faded again, I tor- 
mented myself with images of my desolation, 
if 1 should lose Arthur’s love. The days 
dragged wearily by until his return. Strange 
what power love has! I knew that he had 
- come, though no one had breathed his name 
tome. All that day I looked for him, but he 
did not come to the cottage. Why did he 
delay? 1 chafed uneasily. A hundred times 
I looked from the dvor, hoping to see him 
appear at the end of the long avenue which 
led from our cottage to the Ifall, but in vain, 
The second day I watched for him; but 
when the twilight deepened into night, and 
still he did not come, my anguish grew in- 
tolerable, I put on my hat at length, and 
went out alone into the night, It is said 
that nature is a consoler of sorrow, but to 
ne it was not thus, There stood the calm 
grand trees as they had stood a hundred 
years before; they had seen the joys and 
sorrows of w« generation such as I, yet they 
stood unmoved in their silent: majesty, and 
the moonlight flickered through their leafy 
domes, and the dew fell soft and cool upon 
the green sward beneath them, Through 
the high arches the light faded away into 
dimness, not a sound of human life broke 
the stiltuess of the forest, and in all the 
silent depths there was no whisper of com- 
fort to me. I went on, in my excited mood, 
till I came to a winding brook which sung 
among the hills that skirted the park, and 
here I threw myself down, and the emotion 
which I had all day suppressed in my moth- 
en's presence, burst forth, and I wept unre- 
strainedly. Iwas too much absorbed in my 
grief to notice that some one was approach- 
ing, and I was seareely roused by the quick 
rustle of the leaves around me, when Arthur 
clasped me in his arms, and in au instant alt 
my sorrow was forgotten. But only for a 
moment. His neglect had wounded me 
sorely, and with the remembrance of it there 
came to ine a consclousness that his manner 
was not so fervent as it had been, 
“Why are you out here in the woods alone 
at night, child?” he asked. 
“ Beeause I was sad at home,” I replied. 
A shadow crossed his face. 
“You are a strange girl, What was the 
matter?” 
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“You did not come to see me.” 

I stopped weeping. He smiled; he liked 
my homage so frankly spoken, and yet I 
began to fear that it would annoy him. 

“T only returned yesterday morning,” he 
sald. 

Only yesterday morning! My pride rose, 
and I forced back my tears and tried to talk 
of indifferent things. Ue went with me to 
the door of our cottage. We stuod silent a 
moment there, and then Arthur said, Ina 
careless way—I remembered it afterwards: 

“You wont see me for a time very often, 
Madeline. The Hall will be crowded with 
company in a few days, and I shall not have 
much time for you.” Perhaps something in 
my face softened him, for he added pres- 
ently, more tenderly, ‘But they will all be 
gone in a month, and then I shall be with 
you, my pretty wild flower.” . 

Strange L did not see—strange his words 
did not reveal to me that I was only the 
fancy of a moment—that he would cast me 
aside as he would any pretty whim whose 
novelty had ceased to enchant him. ButI 
was blind, stone blind. My love stood be- 
tween him and all things else. It was a wild 
foolish dream. Do not blame me. Think 
how terrible was the waking! 

That night I sat alone a long time, trying 
to think how T could best please Arthur, 
Perhaps my sensitiveness troubled him—I 
must try and be more patient of neglect. J 
could not expect him to be always thinking 
of me—men have so many thitigs to interest 
them—and though he loves me dearly, there 
were other things to claim his thoughts. He 
did love me. I ching to that as the drown- 
ing man to the last support which buoys him 
above death. Were all those tender words, 
those loving looks, those protestations, those 
thousand little tokens of affection, to go for 
nothing? Icould not believe it. When all 
this gay company was gone, Arthur would 
come back to me, my own Arthur again. 
So I waited,’and trusted, and tried to be 
patient. Sometimes I saw him at a distance, 
curbing his spirited steed, and bearing him- 
self so grandly, that my heart beat with love 
and pride. 

One day there was a new arrival at the 
Hall, and the next morning a troop of eques- 
trians cantered by our cottage. My eyes 
eagerly songht Arthur. Ie rode among the 
foremost, and by his side there was a young 
lady, a fair graceful creature, and he turned 
to her with smiles and light words of merrt- 


ment—such smiles as he had been wont te 
shower upon me, such words as had lured 
me by their music, I watched for their. 
return. The party came home at noon, but 
Arthur and the fair girl were not among 
them. Still I watched, and at length, slowly 
advancing through shadowy forest paths, his 
hand upon her bridle-rein, his head bent 
towards her, I saw them—-O, maddening 
sight! They rode straight to the door of the 
cottage. There was no one to go forth ex- 
cept me. My mother was at the Hall, my * 
father at his work on the estate, so I forced 
myself out. I met him there face to face, 
Did the smile fade from his lip? was his face 
blanched? No; he saluted me with his 
graceful courtesy, and asked me to bring a 
glass of milk for Miss Granger. I brought it; 
I watched her while she drank it, a host of 
angry passions besieging my breast as I did 
so. I could have wished it were some deadly 
poison that should blight her beauty, for she 
was indeed wondrously lovely, 

All the fiercer passions of my nature were 
kindled. I could scarcely command my coun- 
tenance to haughty composure. She took 
from a garland which she held in her hand a 
spray of honeysuckle and offered it to me, I 
took it coldly, mechanically, without a word 
of thanks, Arthur frowned as they went 
away. Perish her flowers! 1 trampled them 
under my feet; I erushed every separate 
petal; I burnt them and threw the ashes to 
the winds. She smiled so very kindly, so. 
eoudescendingly, forsooth, at the poor peas- 
ant girl! What was love to mo? she would 
‘have said—a plebelan. And what was I to 
her?—a mere shadow erossing her sunshine, 
She looked surprised when I took her gift so 
coldly. Did she think I was to be compen- 
sated for my stolen love with. the gift of s 
flower? ‘hey met the old gamekeeper as 
they rode to the Hall, and when the old man 
stopped an hour after to rest in our cottage, 
he was warm in praises of her beauty and 
charms, A rare pleasure to mo, was it not? 
Think you I did not smile and murmur yes, 
and echo all hls words? Ay, but with a 
fierce anger at my heart. 

“It will be a match,” said the old man, 
wisely, “The squire has set his heart upon 
it, and anybody can see that Mr. Arthur is 
in love with her.” 

I smothered my passion, and asked how 
she was disposed toward him, 

“T reckon kindly,” replied the gamekeeper. 
“What else would you have?—and master 
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such a fine young fellow. She’s none too 
good for the likes of him, wi’ all her beauty 
au’ her blue eyes, Ho's a match for her.” 

I kept my patience, and [ had need. Now 
everybody was dinning this news into my 
ears. “A fine match it would be,” they said. 
Aud I hid my wrath, and said ft would bea 
fine match, “Wasn't she beautiful?” they 
asked. And I ground my teeth and mut- 
tered, “Yes.” They were not to be married 
this season, I was told. Miss Granger was 
very young yet, but in a few years he would 
give a falr mistress to the Hall. AN this I 
endured in silence, veiling my misery, smil- 
ing in my wretchedness. Was it a wonder 
that my heart overflowed at last? Could I 
go on thus forever? 

Arthur and the fatr girl walked often in 
the park. I, too, haunted its shades, I 
stopped sometimes by the brook, and said, 
“Tere be called me his own Madeline, and 
said he loved me—now he pours loving words 
into her car, and surrounds her with grace- 
ful attentions”? Then I would rise and walk 
swiftly away, a storm of passions raging in 
my soul, Once, crossing thence, I met them 
—her hand was on bis arm, and his was 
clasped over it. I knew my face darkened; 
Idid not wonder to see her shrink so elose 
to him; I was not surprised to hear her 
whisper, as I passed, “Who isthat handsome 
wild-looking girl? She looked just so stern 
and angry when we met her at the cottage 
door. I longed to hear his reply, but I could 
not. I wandered about in the forest, and 
when I heard the dead leaves crackling I 
knew they were coming towards me, and so 
T turned aside into the wood and waited for 
them to pass. But just opposite me they 
lingered, and their low-spoken softly-accent- 
ed words pealed through my brain, and 
shook me as if they had been-the ravings of 
& lennpest, 

“Are you sure you will bo true to me, 
Arthur?” I heard her ask. , 

Theld my breath and listened for the an- 
swer, How I recognized those winning 
tones! I had heard them in the same words 
many a time, 

“Am L sure, Eleanor? Do you doubt me? 
Don't you believe in my honor?” Honor! 
“Tf I never was constant before, dearest, it 
was because I never loved before. You have 
taught me what it fs. All my old dreams of 
love were mere shadows compared to the 
reality that I know now.” 

Her reply was inarticulate, and they passed 


on into the shade. “A mere dream!” This, 
then, was the end of it. Isat down on the 
damp ground and said the words over to 
myself ina kind of stupid wonder. It was 
not I that suffered. LIcould not comprehend 
my woe. Who was this poor Madeline 
whom I pitied so? I could not understand, 
Ido not know whether I went home, or 
whether they found me there in the woods, 
I did not mind the lapse of days and hours, 
but it must have been many weeks from that 
time that Arthur came in to see me, and I 
was sitting, supported by pillows, in a great 
armchair by the window. It must have been 
weeks, I say, for now, as I leoked out, the 
tall elins gleamed goldenly in the sunshine; 
then their leaves were crisp and green. My 
mother was flattered by a visit from the 
young squire, and came in and out of the 
room with constant apologies and courtesies, 
While she was absent a few moments, Arthur 
came to the side of my chair, and said: 

“Tam sorry to see you ill, Madeline, and 
more so because I faucy I may bo. partly to 
blame for it.” 

I looked up in his face. He hesitated, 
faltered a little, and went on: 

“When you have had time to think more 
calmly, Iam sure that you will see that it is 
for the best that we should be parted now, 
It was natural enough that we should forget 
the difference in our statious — everybody 
does some such foolish thing in their lives— 
but such a sensible girl as you must see that 
we could never be happy in marriage. You 
are uneducated, ignorant of the world, and 
even your beauties and natural graces would 
not hinder you from being scorned, if I were 
to introduce you into my own class, So, 
Madeline,’ he continued, speaking more 
briskly, “is it not the kindest thing I could 
do, to go abroad and leave you to forget, as I 
shall try to? Ishould be very sorry to hear 
that you had made yourself unhappy about 
me, and I hope when I come home, in three 
years, you will get your roses back again.” 

I let him finish his speech, then I lifted 
my eyes and fixed them unfalteringly upon 
his. 

“T regret that you should give yourself so 
much unnecessary solicitude about me,” I 
said, coldly. “ For my own part, I was tired a 
long time ago of the little drama we've been 
acting, and shall be very glad to step off the 
stage. I think we both deserve credit for 
having played so well. Amateurs rarely 
succeed as we have done.” 
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He colored and looked mortified, 

“Do you mean to say that you haye really 
been playing a part, Madeline, and that you 
never cared for me?” 

T laughed aloud. 

“What an innocent dissembler, Mr, Ar- 
thur! Of course { managed to throw myself 
into the part, to adopt the character for the 
time; but Lam heartily tired of it, I assure 
you. The sport duesn’t compensate for the 
exertion.” 

“What part are you playing now, I won- 
der?” he said, looking at me keenly, 

Again Llanghed lightly, 

“Do give me some eredit for my sincerity, 
And, by the way, who would have thought 
you would have made me your confidante 
about your marriage? Hoy things come 
about! Very amusing, isn’t it? Tow pleased 
I shall be to weleome your bride home !? 

Ife looked at nie yet more keenly; he 
seemed to try to dive into the secrets of my 
soul, but I thwarted him, and jested and 
Jaughed until his departure, with careless 
abandon. He left me at last, foiled, disap- 
pointed, vexed, I hurled a parting shaft 
after hin as he went: “ We wont forget this 
sumer, and especially our little drama—ha, 
hal What a pleasant memory it will be, 
will it not?” T caught one last reproachful 
glance, for which I threw back a mocking 
smile. 

But, O, for all my sneers and contemptu- 
ous speeches, I could have laid down niy life 
for his! I would have offered it up, hour by 
hour, in slow self-sacrifice, if only he had 
loved me stil, He went away,my scornful 
words in his ear; but in my heart what love! 
and O, so cruelly wronged. Uneducated, 
was IP ignorant of the great world's ways? 
low often had he praised my simplicity, and 
said he loved me the more that I was not 
hackneyed by the conventionalities of so- 
ciety. He would not dare to introduce me to 
the socicty of his peers}: They would laugh 
at the simple peasant girl! All the pride of 
my nature rose up. I said,in my anger, I 
would yet make him proud to acknowledge 
mie; proud to boast my acquaintance, Mad 
T genius? it should bend to this work—my 
beauty, my gifts, every one, should be the 
slaves of my ambition. 

I gloated over my prospective elevation 
and his debasement. Would not that bea 
prond day that should witness my triumph? 
All my powers were bent to the task of ex- 
alting myself over him who had scorned me. 


Nor was {t a fraltless endeavor that I pro- 
posed to myself. Of old, I had sometimes 
embodied my girlish dreams in rhymes not 
wimusical nor wanting in poetic fire. Now 
& new thought revealed itself to me. My 
weary brain and aching heart needed conso- 
lation. I poured out my whole soul ina 
passionate romance, and it relieved the fever 
which raged within me, Every line throbbed 
with passion. Why should it not? Who 
had suffered as I did? At first I had no 
Aefinite purpose in this; I thought it was but 
astep in my career, It was a step—a step 
far in the highway to fame. My book took 
the world by surprise; and when my readers 
learned that it was wrought out in the mind 
of ahumble farmer’s daughter, in the vates 
of Devonshive, their adimiration was bat 
heightened. 

Renown I won in golden measure; afilu- 
enee poured in upon me in waves. No Jonger 
poor, no longer unsouglt, but rich and 
famous was the fgnorant maiden whoin 
Arthur De Courcy had won and cast away. 
Ay simple parents were almost overwhelmed 
by their good fortune, It seemed a dream to 
them, as indeed it often did to me. 

With the money which I had earned I 
proposed to purchase an estate in a far-olf 
country, where the ghosts of my happy days 
could no fonger haunt me. The pretininary 
arrangements were soon through, and wo 
were on the eve of removing, when an epi- 
demie disease, which had preyailea during 
the spring in the neighboring towns, broke 
out upon the Lockwood estate. My father 
was one of its first victims, and ere he had 
been dead many days my mother, too, was 
stricken, She died, and now of all my kin- 
dred there remained only two young broth- 
ers, Would the pestilence stuite them? Ay, 
it did, for the angel of death is often alto- 
gether unmerciful. So I stood quite alone 
in the world—only my name, my fame, my 
gifts and my beauty were left. After all, 
were there mauy more richly endowed than 
T? And yet Arthur had not beer absent 
eighteen months. Well, there were eighteen 
months more to come betore he returned. 

Iwent ou with my earnest selfeniture 
The sunrise found me at my books—the mid- 
night hour struck and still] pored over them. 
With all else J found time for society, Who 
was the brilliant belle now? Who was the 
most admired in all the courtly circles? Was 
it not Madeline—no longer ignorant, unculti- 
vated, a fit subject for the ridicule of the gay 


. 
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world? “Would that Arthur could see me 
now,” I sometimes said to myself, when no- 
blemen crowded around me and statesmen 
gathered near and listened to my brilliant 
repartees. Ono of these stood coequal in 
rank with any peer in the realm, 

I was in my luxurious dressing-room, I re- 
member, when a servant brought me a note. 
I knew what it was, and what answer I 
should send in return, I did not need to 
open the dainty satin paper, stamped with 
the earl’s crest, to know what was there. I 
glanced about my apartment, You should 
have seen it and me—the crimson satin hang- 
ings, gold-bordered, the cushions soft as 
down, the carpets, piles of yielding flowers, 
the fragrance, the mellow light. Tread my 
note, and then opened my jewelled desk and 
wrote to the Earl of Normanby that I would 
be his wife. My voice burst forth in a tri- 
umphant song—the rich roulades awoke the 
echoes and made the vapory curtains trem- 
ble, Lrose and went to my mirror. Would 
you know what vision met me there? The 
picture of a queenly woman, glorious in her 
surpassing beauty; a complexion clear and 
soft as any thata southern sun has ripened, 
a deep, constant bloom (I hate your ‘waver- 
ing color, your flush that comes and goes); 
eyes whose depths are silent, fathomless, but 
which can flame and melt as well; waves of 
silken black hair that slope away from a fore- 
head of classic contour, Llaughed exultingly 
as IT looked. © The son of a country squire!” 
Hla, hat It was almost too paltry a triumph; 
but ere the words had died on my lips Isank 
down on the couch in a tempest of sobs and 
tears, O Arthur, Arthur, how conld you 
wrong meso? You see Thad not yet rooted 
out my love for him. Do you know that love 
can grow beside the fiercest hatred? A 
strange truth is that. How I-despised my- 
self for my weakness, and struggled against 
it, for the most part successfully. 

Iwas to be the earl’s bride in another 
twelvemonth, Arthur would find me a 
countess. JI should entertain him at my 
country-house perhaps. How pleasant it 
would be to receive his congratulations! The 
year passed, developing my powersas it went. 
Did the earl admire me the year before? 
How much more might he then, as in my 
pearly garments I floated up the aisle of the 
old church of the village where I was born? 
Thad willed it thus, for I wished them to 
know that I need not stoop to Arthur do 
Courcy. When he came back, the gossiping 
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servants would tell him how lovely Madeline 
was in her bridal robes, and how passionate- 
ly her husband loved her. We went to the 
earl’s estate in one of the midland counties, 
Here I gathered about me friends—so I 
called them—and among them was Eleanor 
Granger, She did not know me—she did 
not remember the wild girl from whose pres- 
ence she had slrunk. It was easy for me ta 
gain an influence over her, simple and con- 
fiding as she was, Strange, too, it was that 
I began to feel some intimations of affection 
for her, my rival, My heart, which had not 
been touched by the lavish gifts and admir- 
ing worship of my husband, warmed towards 
this girl who had supplanted me. She loved 
me, too, and clung to me with all the fond- 
ness of her dependent nature. ‘ 

One September morning a brilliant party 
was assembled in our breakfast-room, Tlea- 
nor was there, looking fair and pretty in her 
white wrapper; the earl, too, reading a news- 
paper as he sipped his coffee. Suddenly I 
glanced up at him, and met his eye. 

“Vere is an arrival which may interest 
you, Madeline. I think you knew young De 
Courcy, did you not? Ie came over in the 
last steamer, it seems,” 

“TJ have seen him,” I returned, glancing at 
Eleanor. Tier face was glowing, and she took 
the first opportunity to slip away from the 
room, I followed, and found her on the bal- 
cony, plucking the petals from one of the 
rhododendrons, 

“Why did you run away, Eleanor?” I said, 
playfully. “The good earl, innocently look- 
ing over his newspaper, reads aloud the 
arrival in England of one Arthur de Courey, 
and then looking around for my best friend, 
I find that lo, she has vanished!” Eleanor 
laughed and scattered the flower petals in a 
shower at my feet. “If the name of the 
young man can work sucha spell, what. will 
his presence du—for Iam going to write di- 
reetly and ask him here?” 

Iler face lighted up in glad surprise. 

“Are you, dear Lady Normanby ?” 

Tlaughed lightly. 

“You love me now.” 

“Now and always. But tell me, where did 
you know Mr. De Cuurcy? J have never 
heard you speak of him.” 

Never, indeed! I concealed my emotion, 
and answered, carelessly: 

“T was in Devonshire once, aud met him 
at his father’s house.” 

“O, indeed! By the way, Lady Normanby, 
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do you know you often remind me of a 
strange fierce girl whom I met there once, 
only that you are more beautiful. It is a 
curious resemblance.” 

“Resemblances are curious things,” I an- 
swered, gravely. “But how did it happen 
that you were there?” 

Eleanor blushed, hesitated, and then inno- 
cently told me the story of her love and be- 
trothal. It carried me back to the days of 
my own bliss, It touched my heart, and for 
the first time I asked myself whether, if I 
sought my revenge upon Arthur, it might 
not break the heart of this guileless young 
girl, But my pride and hatred blinded me, 
Hearts are not so easily broken. Only fools 
die of disappointed love, and Eleanor was no 
fool, She would marry one more worthy of 
her. % 

I wrote to Arthur as I had said, and he 
came—came with a celerity that proved, not 
his love for Eleanor, I fancied. With our 
first meeting I could see his surprise, his ad- 
mniration; but I was only politely cordial, and 
left him to entertain other guests. He hov- 
ered around Eleanor, but his eye followed 
me, Never had I shone more brilliantly than 
on that evening. Pride lent me new energy, 
and for once the praises of my husband did 
not fall flat upon me, for I knew that anoth- 
er, whom [ cared to charm, had been there, 
His first approaches I recetved coldly. Grad- 
ually I relented, and seemed to soften to- 
wards him. Then he would presume upon 
my kindness, aud take the tone of an old 
friend—and I would repulse him, I had 
learnt the secret of controlling that heart. I 
quickly saw that he had brought home no 
love for Eleanor, And yet I cannot doubt— 
andit is this which brings that pale spectre 
before me—that had Iremained cold to him, 
had I not sought to win him back by every 
art I could wield, he would have turned to 
her, and she might have been happy. Faugh! 
L scorn such happiness. Better misery a 
thousand times, than happiness founded on 
aie, 5 

I did not relent-—I pursued my revenge— 
though Eleanor grew pale, and wan lines be« 
gan to creep around her ips. Arthur was 
open in his admiration of me, and yet with- 
out exciting the observation of those about 
us. All were busy in search of pleasure for 
themselves, and if he was my escort oftener 
than any other, no one noticed it, and my 
noble husband, trusting me, was content in 
my happiness, 


One day there was a great hunting ‘party, 
It had attracted all the gentlemen of our 
company, for the sporting season was near 


. its close, and this was perhaps one of their 


last days. The ladies lolled away the timo 
which hung so heavily upon their hands, 
and I shut myself up in my boudoir to think, 
That old passion was gaining a strange mas- 
tery over me. I had thought I could play 
with it, but now I was learning my mistake, 
LT almost feared that my revenge would be 
forgotten in this new Influx of love: Again 
Arthur’s tones had power to make me. trem- 
ble; again his words moved my soul to its 
depths; again I dreamed of the bliss it would 
be to rest forever in his love, 

As I sat and thought, the sun went down 
and threw a red glory over the earth; gold 
and crimson clouds drifted up from the west; 
the trees waved in the soft evening air; the 
birds sang by my window. As I gazed 
dreamily out upon the landscape, I suddenly 
became conscious of a hurried gathering in 
the great avenue, and presently a half dozen 
of the servants ran down towards the gate, 
They were met by a confused group, on foot 
and horseback, It is the hunting party, 1 
thought. But whatisthis? How have they 
returned? There is much running back and 
forth, much subdued talking, many pale 
faces, and some crowd aroutid those who 
advance. They close around—they advance 
slowly. Great heaven, what is this? A hor- 
rible fear shook me from head to foot, a wild 
seream parted my lips, an inarticulate sound, , 
which in my heart was that one dear name— . 
Arthur, Tran down stairs, out into the aye- 
nue, past the servants, who tried to hold me, 
breaking from the arms of my friends who 
clustered weeping about the steps, past the 
pitying faces, into that crowd of slow moving 
men. Ah, what was that thing which they 
bore in their midst? I shricked wildly—I 
lifted the white cloth that covered him and 
looked upon my husband’s dead face. Then 
I felt myself drawn away, and Arthur's voice 
was in my ear. Ido not know whiat I said 
then. I think I fainted—from excess of joy 
it may be—God forgive me! I know that 
every one pitied me, and said how passion- 
ately attached to her husband was Lady 
Normanby, I listened in silence while they 
told me that an accidental shot from his own 
rifle had given him to swift death. They 
thought it was grief that sealed my lips. 
There was some real grief in my heart 
when a few days later he was laid in the dark 
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tomb of the Normanbys, for he had loved 
me truly—no one else had ever cared for me 
ashe had. Well, it was bestso; I might 
have wounded him—I might have been more 
ernel than death, 

Llet only Eleanor come to me in my re- 
tlrement at first; afterwards I received Ar- 
thur, Strange I did not relent when Eleanor 
faded thus before my eyes. If love is deep 
and true, revenge can be as remorseless and 
bitter. How can I relate the history of those 
days? How with that wan shadow gliding 
ever before my eyes, ean I tell how willfully 
Isought my revenge? Arthur came to mo 
soon, as I had expected he .vuld, with an 
offer of marriage. I was Lady Normanby 
now, with a large fortune and great fame as 
my dower, Ah me! the poor peasant Mad- 
eline, how much more innocent than I she 
was, when he wooed her in the forests of 
Lockwood. If Arthur had only sought me 
for my fame, and rank, and wealth, it would 
not have been half a triumph. That he 
loved me better than in those first days of 
our youthful dream I knew well, This was 
atriumph, real, magnificent. How could I 
listen to him and not yield? 

“ Madeline,” he said, with passionate fer- 
yor, “do not use your power too cruelly, You 
know I love you as none ever loved you be- 
fore, You cannot have forgotten me—you 
must love me again.” 

“Really, Mr. De Courcy, you must have 
studied under good masters abroad, You 
played well before, I remember; now you 
surpass yourself.” 

“Madeline, Madeline, you know not how 
you torture me. I have asked your forgive- 
ness again and again. I confess I wronged 
yous but I was young—foolish, Can you 
hate me forever for that one fault?” — 

“Tdo not hate you”? He sprang to my 
side, his‘face glowing, his eyes flashing. “ On 
the contrary, I like you very well indeed. 
Don't disenchant me, pray. Doesn’tit strike 
you that we are acting a ridiculous farce? I, 
a widow of two months, listening to the pro- 
testations of an old lover!” 

“You did not love him, Madeline. Youdo 
him no wrong.” 

“That is true. And yet he was a noble 
man—a far nobler man than you,” 

He winced, grew pale,” 

“You may overwhelm me with reproaches, 
Madeline; I will not reproach you in turn, 
Thave wronged you; you have had your re- 
venge.! 
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“Revenge! do you know what the word 
means, Arthur de Courcy? Did you ever 
have a revenge? do you know how sweet it 
is?” 

“No, Madeline, I never hated any one. I 
may not have loved when I ought, but I 
never hated. But why do you talk of re- 
venge and hatred? It was of love that I 
came here to talk to-night. I want your 
love, Madeline. Will you not give it me? 
Forget the past—live now in the future.” 

*T cannot—there is no love in my heart 
for you.” 

“None, Madeline ?” 

“None, Arthur,” 

I dwelt upon his name—I uttered it in a 
soft melodious tone, It brought him to my 
feet. 

“O Madeline, it cannot be that you speak 
the truth. You are only trying to prove my 
love. You do not mean to reject me utterly,” 

“T do mean it.” 

How madly my pulses leaped, and yet how 
coldly the words sounded. He caught my 
hand and covered it with kisses, This is the 
one; look at it. Jewels glitter on every fin- 
ger—Jewels rare and costly—but less precious 
‘than his kisses, : 

“T will wait years, Aladeline—years, if you 
will.” 

“You must wait.” I softened my voice 
again. 

“How long, Madeline? ‘You sit there in 
your strange bewildering beauty, and the 
most cruel words lose half their sharpness in 
falling from your lips, And yet those words 
were very cruel, Madeline. How long must 
I wait? When will you give me your love?” 

He knelt again at my feet. I drew my 
hand away. I rose from my seat. 

“Never, Arthur de Courcy. If only you 
and I were alone on the wide earth, and we 
were famishing for love, I would not give you 
a single loving look, nor take one from you, 
not if it would prolong my existence through 
ages of bliss. I trample upon your love; I 
scorn it and you.” 

He gazed at me, wonder-stricken. 

“T do not know you in that mood, Made- 
Mne,” 

“No matter; I care not. Go—you weary 
me,” . 

I waved my hand haughtily. A spasm of 
wounded pride flitted across his face. Ho 
drew himself up—his old hauteur came back. 

“One moment more, Madeline. I asked ~ 
your love—you gave me hate. Well, l accept 
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your hate. Ido not hate you—I shall not— 
but those last words of yours have killed my 
love. Love or hate, it is all one to me now. 
If you came to me, asking me to accept 
your love, I would not.” 

With those words he was gone. I laughed 
ashe closed the dvor, “Would not you? 
You do not know yourself, Arthur de Courcy. 
You are just learning to know what love is, 
When you can hate as I can, you will realize 
your love.” 

Isat down again, and some demon con- 
jured up to me the vision of a home full of 
love, and goodness, and peace, where we two 
dwelt togeiher, wrongs forgiven and forgot- 
ten. A shiver ran over me. What bliss was 
this that Ihad scornfully refused! Isobbed; 
Llaid my head upon the cushions and the 
hot tears drenched my face. Whatsoft hand 
is this that pushes away the damp masses of 
hair from my brow? What voice is it that 
murmurs so softly? Eleanor knelt by mie, 
and put her arm around me, 

“Dear Lady Normanby, forgive me; you 
locked me in your boudoir. I know now 
what you feel, and I forgive you, though my 
heart is broken.” 

¥leanor,” I exclaimed, forgetting myself 
in my fright at hearifg that piteous tone, 
Eleanor, you must not care for him; he is 
not worthy of you. You shall Hve—you 
must not die!” 
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But vain were my weak words—vain my 
power to hold her back from death. I would 
have given her his love now, but it was too 
late. Swiftly she floated over the dark river, 
and one dawn I caught the gleam of her 
white garments as the dark mists parted and 
the pearly gates were flung wide to receive 
her. Wondrous music floated back to me 
over the swelling tide, music that I hear even 
now at nightfall and in the still morn, This 


“was the chamber; here she died, and ever 


and always I shut myself up here, and yet I 
cannot shut out that white shrouded figure, 
It is years now that I have not walked in the 
garden below there. There in that thicket I 
walked with Arthur, and lured away his love 
from her; there, too, she kneels, and with 
her thin hands uplifted prays mie to leave her 
his love, and I turn coldly away. Once, 
many years ago, funeral bells sounded in my 
ears through all a long winter’s night, and 
the shrouded figure ‘fitted restlessly to and 
fro, When tho daylight came they handed 
me a letter, snowy white but for the black 
ilnes that stained its margin. It bore the 
De Courcy arms. So he, too, was dead. Ev- 
erybody is dead at last, everybody but me, 
Well, mine is aliving death, Is it because I 
am amurderer that even the grave spurns 
me? There are no shrouded spectres to 
haunt the dead, Will not even death be 
merciful to me? 
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THE LEGEND OF THE SILVER HEART. 


BY A LADY OF NEW BEDFORD. 


‘Ir was a fair early morning in the midsum- 
mer of 1607; the dew still lay on the short 
scant grass of the furest paths; the red and 
level beams of the newly-risen sun, streaming 
between the tall stems of the trees, glanced, 
every now and then, upon the forms of two 
young horsemen who were riding slowly 
through the wood, The taller and more 
striking figure was that of Sir George Sack- 
ville, an English gentleman; his bold hand- 
some features and dark fiery eyes could 
seareely fail to attract and fascinate, but 
there was less to admire in him than in his 
companion, Lord Bruce of Kinloss. The lat- 
ter, although slender aud boyish in the ex- 
treme, still had a noble bearing and winning 


demeanor. In accordance with the fashion 
of the time, his hair of a bright golden tint, 
fell in long thick curls upon his shoulders; 
his large tender blue eyes wore an expression 
of innocent joy, and around his beautiful 
mouth played a happy smile. The face was 
almost girlish in its singular fairness, purity 
and sweetness. The two rode along convers- 
ing pleasantly upon the morning’s sport, 
when suddenly, and without any warning 
sound of cracking twig or rustling leaf, there 
stepped into their path, from a neighboring 
thicket, the towering form of an old gipsey 
woman. The horse of Sir George, startled 
by this singular apparition, reared and nearly 
threw his rider. The fiery temper of Sir 
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Gcorge being roused by this, he broke out into 
Joud oaths against the gipsey who stood by 
quietly, but with flashing eyes. 

“Tush, George, she's a spaewife, and will 
curse us! And besides, George, she's a wo- 
man and aged.” 

But no interference of the gentle Lord 
Bruce could check the anger of Sackville, 
who cried out defiantly, ‘ Malediction, or 
benediction, ’tis all one to me.” 

Then the gipsey retorted sharply, for which 
Sir.George struck her twice with his riding- 
whip. Her face became white with rage, but 
controlling herself and stepping up to his 
side she laid her strong brown hand heavily 
upon his shoulder, and looking up at him 
with a strange expression, said: 

“ Gang awa’ to your huntin’, my braw lad- 
die, gang awa’ Some day ye'll baith ride out 
to ither sport; twa will gae, and but one will 
come back, and for him wha retums it will be 
waur than for him whastays. Fareweel, and 
a leesome day to ye.” 

‘The boys rede on, leaving the woman look- 
ing after them with a dark scowl upon her 
forehead. 

They both tried to laugh off the vague su- 
perstitfons dread awakened by the maledic- 
tion of the gipsey, and their manner towards 
each other, always loving and kind, had to- 
day a touch of subdued tenderness, as if in 
defiance of the fate in store for them. They 
rode out of the forest Into the open meadow- 
Jand. Here and there, from the emerald 
green spread out before them, rose rapidly- 
fading wreaths of morning mist; the waves 
of the river Forth sparkled in the bright 
beams of the morning sun; the serene azure 
above them was unbroken by a single cloud; 
low in the southern horizon Jay the purple 
Pentland Hills, and dim in the distant north- 
west rose the snowy peak of Ben Lomond. 
Fairer, sweeter midsummer morning never 
dawned, and its cheerful influenee soon dis- 
pelled their gloomy fears. 

The day's sport was fine, and when they 
rode back in the twilight to Culross Abbey, 
the ominous prediction of the gipsey was for- 
gotten. This was the last of their holidays, 
and the next morning they set out on their 
return to London, where they served as pages 
in the English court. 





The years rolled on, and as the two boys 
attained the age*of manhood they assumed 
important positions at court. They still re- 
mained as warm friends as in their boyhood, 


and were soon to be bound by a closer tie, 
that of the marriage of Lord Bruce with the 
Lady Clementina, a lovely and amiable sister 
of Sir George. Their union was to be cele- 
brated in two months, in October, 1613, 

The difference in the character of the two 
men, always striking, had increased with 
their years, and strengthened with their 
growth. Both were brilliant and talented, 
and much sought and admired. Lord Bruce 
was renowned for his scholarship, his purity 
of fife and his goodness of heart; but Sir 
George had allowed his vices to obscure his 
virtues, and he was notorious throughout 
England in his perversion of brilliant talents 
to base uses, for his gambling and quarrels, 
Jt was singular that these two utterly dissimi- 
lar natures had clung together through so 
many long years. 

One sultry evening in August Lady Clem- 
entina was sitting with Lord Bruce and his 
mother in one of the balconies outside the 
drawing-room of Sackville House, enjoying 
the cool breezes which blew up from the 
Thames. It was nearly midnight, and under 
the full Iate-risen moon there lay, athwart 
the river, a broad path of molten silver, It 
shone, too, upon the group on the balcony. 
The evening had been passed in delightful 
conversation by the three dear friends; Lady 
Braée now arose, expressing her regret that 
so pleasant an evening must have an end, 
and the three stepped into the drawing-room. 
At this moment Sir George, his face flushed 
with passion, and his eyes darting flames, 
rushed into the room. 

“7 have been beaten, and unfairly, too, in 
an encounter with a miserable Scotchman; 
I should have come off victor but for the of- 
ficious interference of some other beggarly 
Scots; curse them all—them, and their mis- 
erable good-for-nothing country !? 

“You forget, George, that I, too, am a 
Scot and your friend; you'll exempt me, will 
you not?” said Lord Bruce, kindly and 
quietly. 

“No, I'll make no exemptions, and L’'ll call 
no man friend who sits in my house and be- 
moans my shortcomings in order to set off 
his own virtues to greater advantage.” 

Lord Bruce looked at him with a bewil- 
dered air, and then, his own face white with 
the anger he could not conceal, he said, ins 
voice st{il quiet, but full of passionate indig- 
nation, “ It is false!” 

Sir George glared at him an instant, then 
struck him upon the cheek, and turning upon 
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his heel, ita contemptuous manner, walked 
out of the roam, 

All this had oceurred so suddenly, and had 
occupied so brief a space of time that the 
tivo ladies stood looking on in mute surprise 
and shame, Lord Bruce now turned towards 
them, his face still livid, except where the in- 
sulting fingers of Sackville had feft their sear- 
let tingling mark, and humbly apologized for 
his share in the disgraceful scene. 

“No one ean blame you, Edward,” said 
Lady Clementina; “it was entirely the fault 
of my poor brothers he was excited, and, be- 
sides that, intoxicated,” 

“But what am I todo?” eried Lord Bruce; 
“Thave been insulted.” 

# O, forgive hint this tine, Edward; forgive 
and forget, if possible. When he returns to 
his right mind, his auguish will exceed yours 
a hundred-fold.” 

“When you are reviled, revile not again,” 
added the gentler accents of Lady Bruce. 

Lord Edward stood for a moment silent 
and thoughtful, then, his face lighting up 
with asmile sweet and noble, he said, “ My 
two dearest and best friends, ] will forget it 
for your sakes.” 

Contrary to their expectations, and to his 
former generous behaviour, Sir George, in- 
stead of begging pardon for the insult he had 
inflicted upon his friend, avoided him upon 
every possible occasion. 

A week passed away, and the two were 
obliged to attend a court ball. Several of 
Lord Bruce’s countrymen were present, near 
whom the two friends found themselves. Sir 
George stood leaning carelessly against the 
wall, his arms folded and a smile of contempt 
upon bis lips. An acquaintance stood near, 
chatting with him, and finally Lord Edward 
overheard him make several disparaging re- 
marks concerning the Scottish gentlemen, 
coupling their names with every insulting 
epithet at his command, After this he gave 
Lord Bruce a sidelong glance of defiance, and 
sauntered off to another part of the hall. 
Presently Lord Edward noticed thai the en- 
tive court were bestowing upon him various 
glances of pity, or contempt, or curiosity. 
His face was white with pain, but, assuming 
alook of indifference, he made once or twice 
a composed tour of the hall, and soon after, 
theassembly broke up. As he was leaving 
the palace he heard one gentleman remark to 
another: 

“Ttis incomprehensible that heallowed the 
affair of last week to pass off so quietly. If 


he fails to resent this second insult, what con- 
struction except that of cowardice can posst- 
bly be placed upon his conduct? At the end 
of a week he'll not have a triend in all Eng- 
Jand, nay, nor in all Scotland, either.” 

That night Edward Bruce went home a 
doomed man, All night he paced his room 
in inexpressible agony. The next day he fa- 
formed his mother that he should set out, the 
day following, for Zealand, having there im- 
portant business of a private nature to tran- 
sact in behalf of the Scottish people. His un- 
usual melancholy and depression Lady Bruce 
attributed to his being Joth to goon a long 
journey that was somewhat unsafe, when his 
marriage was so near at hand. Concerning 
his native land he spoke in the most endear- 
tng terms, and hoped that, if he should be su 
unfortunate as not to return, his heart would 
be allowed to repose amid the beloved scenes 
of his happy boyhood, Late in the after- 
noon he'went to Sackville House, there to 
take leave of Lady Clementina, He found 
her fu the garden, the flush of a rosy stinset 
reflected upon her happy face, which grew 
pale as he imparted his unpleasant news. 
The moment of parting came. MWe Jest her 
finally, her last kiss still warm upon a mouth 
which would next, perhaps, be kissed by the 
cold lips of death. : 

In the chill gray dawn of the next moru- 
ing he set out on his joumey, He arrived in 
Zealand, where he was met by Sir George 
who had accepted his challenge. The con- 
test was long, obstinate and bitter, and, at 
length, bleeding from many wounds, Lord 
Bruce fell frou exhaustion, 

There he lay upon that desolate, storm- 
beaten coast, the wild light of alurid sunset 
making still more ghastly his own white face, 
and that of his opponent who stood over him 
with his sword at his throat. 

“Do you prize your life enough to owe it to 
me?” demanded Sackville. 

“No!” replied the other, in accents faint, 
yet underlaid with the strength of a pride 
that would not beg, and 4 will that would not 
yleld. “No, [scorn it!” Then he lay faint 
and gasping, fora moment, lis eyes closed, 
and the agony of death upon his face, Final- 
ly, opening his eyes and looking up at his 
enemy with a smile, he said, softly: 

“Lay down your sword, George, and lean 
down hear me that you may hear my last 
words, I beg your forgiveness for the bitter 
feelings I have cherished. against you, and 1 
forgive you as 1 hope to ve forgiven. Take 
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my last farewell to your sister and to my 
mother; beg her to let this poor young heart 
find rest in dear old Culross Abbey. Good- 
by, George, Shall we not part friends?” 
And making a final effort, he held out his 
hand with asad smile. At this Sir George 
threw himself impetuously upon his knees, 
and, grasping the hand of his former friend, 
kissed it passionately, bursting into tears. A 
look of perfect peace settled upon the fea- 
tures of Lord Bruce, and, closing his eyes 
and commending himself to Divine mercy, 
his spirit passed away from earth. 

Sir George, after recovering from his 
wounds returned alone to England, thus ful- 
filling the prediction of the gipsey—returned, 


a saddened man, to break, with this tragic 
tale, two loving hearts, Lady Sackville 
mourned for him the rest of her life, and 
lived single for his sake. Lady Bruce, re- 
tiring from the world, went back to Culross 
Abbey, where, recalling to mind the parting 
words of her beloved child, she had his heart 
embalmed and enclosed in a silver case of its 
own shape. This she caused to be placed 
upon her table, and it became a sad and con- 
stant memorial of the mournful fate of her 
son. 

In the mouldy and ancient burial-vault of 
Culross Abbey there is still shown to the cu- 
rious stranger the last resting-place of the 
Silver Feart. 
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